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A Memorable 


Sunday in London 


Dean Stanley, Newman Hall, and Charles H. Spurgeon 





By H. Clay Trumbull. 














M* FIRST Sunday in London was one to be re- 
membered, not only because it first made real 
and vivid historic places of which I had read 
and dreamed from boyhood, but because I then first 
saw in their important metropolitan parishes three 
eminent London clergymen, unlike in their peculi- 
crities and spheres, and yet alike in being of world- 
wide reputation and influence. In the forenoon, it 
was Dean Stanley ; in the afternoon, it was Newman 
Hall; in the evening, it was Charles H. Spurgeon, — 
all then in the plenitude of their powers, now all 
passed from the sphere of action into that of remem- 
bered work. Was not that a day to be deemed note- 
worthy ? 

It was in January, 1881. 
of good Dean Stanley's life. I had heard him in 
America several years before, and had had occa- 
sion to correspond with him on an important matter, 
but that was very different from seeing him in West- 
minster Abbey. By his kind invitation, I came to 
the Deanery that Sunday morning, to be shown into 
the choir of the Abbey for the forenoon service of 
worship. 

An American with any measure of historic sense, or 
of imaginative perceptions, or of regard for the sources 
of high achievement in his own land and in the land of 
his ancestors, could hardly fail to be drawn closer 
than before to God, in awe and gratitude and trust, as 
he bowed in worship for the first time amid the hal- 
lowed associations of Westminster Abbey. 

Apart from the impressiveness of its architectural 
beauties, and of its sculptured monuments to mighty 
ones in every sphere of influence and action, there 
were voices sounding out their words of inspiration 
and cheer on every side,—from the ancient ‘‘ Corona- 
tion Stone’’ under the throne chair before the altar to 
the honored grave near by 
where rested the maimed and 
worn-out body of David Liv- 


That was the last year 


ingstone, after it had been 
borne reverently by loving 
hands across continent and 


ocean, from the outer battle , —~ 
line of the Prince of Peace, = —— 
where that hero of faith fell 
fighting gloriously. 

Dean Stanley took a part 
in that forenoon service, 
and was assisted by Canon, now Dean, Farrar, and 
other officials of the Abbey. But what gave me 
peculiar satisfaction, with, indeed, a measure of 
pleasant surprise, was the sermon preached by Canon 
Clarke, whose name was not before familiar to me, 
even though it ought to have been. It was a vigor- 
ous, plain-sgoken sermon against putting one’s trust 
in riches or worldly honors, or in the rich, or those 
whom, for the time being, the world honors. It was 
with no uncertain sound that his words rang out in 
the ears of the rich and titled and of the poor and 
lowly who met together there before the Lord. 

‘‘None but God and the poor know what the poor 
do for the poor,’’ he reminded us that morning. ‘« If 
you want help,’’ he said, ‘go to your -poor friends, 






—— 
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not to your rich ones.’’ ‘* Not those who need money 
most, think most of money.’’ ‘* Money can buy 
many things, but it cannot buy friendship."’' «* Money 
can give plenty, but it cannot give peace.’’ ‘* Money 
is, no doubt, power, but it is a power that has quickly 
a limit."’ 

As with riches, so with the world’s honors, When 
aman is in public favor, ‘‘the roads he passes are 
spanned with arches of welcome.’’ But those roads 
have their downs as well as their ups. He who is 
cheered by the populace to-day may be cried out 
against by the populace to-morrow. If men then ask, 
‘¢*Why, what evil hath he done?’ the answer could 
come back, ‘ He hath done no wrong; but the wind 
of popular favor has shifted against him.’ ’ 

Lovingly and tenderly the preacher that morning 
pointed us away from the uncertain to the ever sure ; 
from those who may fail one, to Him who never fails ; 
from the riches which cannot satisfy, to Him who for 
our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be truly rich. 

It was a sermon that might have been expected, 
and would have been welcomed, in Mr. Moody's 
auditorium in Northfield, but it was not a sermon | 
had thought to hear in Westminster Abbey. Yet I 
had more of a home feeling in the London churches, 
when I found such a preacher as that in the crowning- 
place of British royalty on my first Sunday among 
the London churches. 

In the afternoon of that Sunday I went with the 
Rev. Newman Hall, by his invitation, to visit the 
series of Sunday-schools carried on under the aus- 
pices of Christ Church in Westminster Bridge Road, 
his pastoral charge. There were sixteen of these 
schools at that time, with a membership of fully five 
thousand pupils. The schools at the center had fine 
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As when a traveler down the widening vale 

Looks back, and notes some noble mountain pile 
That seems to tower nearer, grander still, 

As on he hastens o’er each fleeting mile ; 


So, looking backward o’er her rugged years, 
America, her freedom bravely won, 
With broadening vision pauses to admire 


The looming greatness of her Washington. 








accommodations in or adjoining the church buildings. 
The branch schools, or missions, were in poorer sec- 
tions of the city. What were called the 
schools’’ were in wretched localities, out 
courts and alley-ways streamed the needy 

children to be cared for by kind teachers. It was a 

constituency in strange contrast with that of West- 

minster Abbey ; but after my experience of the morn- 

ing I was glad to feel that the same gospel met the 

wants of both. 

Newman Hall was known as a warm friend of 
America during the Civil War, and in 1867 he visited 
the United States, speaking in many of its cities in 
the interest of international good-will, and raising 
money for a memorial tower on his church, as a monu- 
ment to Abraham Lincoln. I had met him at that 
time, and he now pointed out to me the memorial 
tower, in the erection of which he had a commenda- 
ble pride. 

As I told him of my interest in all that I was seeing 
in London, of which I had heard so much before, 
and of my experiences that forenoon at Westminster 
Abbey, Mr. Hall said pleasantly, ‘‘ Well, I've often 
wondered just how an Englishman must feel who 
visits England for the first time, coming back to see 
his native place which he never saw before."’ And 
there was a touch of that feeling in my first London 
experiences. 

After nightfall, I went with a friend, a prominent 
member of Mr. Spurgeon’s church, to hear the great 
}aptist preacher from his pulpit, or platform, in Te 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. It was indeed a contrast 
that I found that evening with the morning place and 
manner of worship, but the same gospel was preached 
in both places. The crowded thousands in the plain 
auditorium that night heard anew the truths that were 
listened to by the select hun- 
dreds under the stately arches 
and among the lofty columns 
of the Abbey in the morning, 
yet even these were differently 
put. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons 
are, in their matter and style, 
well known to the world. It 
may, indeed, be questioned 
whether the sermons of any 
other preacher have ever been 
known so widely and by so many as his. Even at 
the time I heard him, his sermons had been regu- 
larly published, week by week, for twenty-six years, 
and they were continued for years after this. But to 
see and hear him while preaching was another mat- 
ter from reading his words in cold print. 

Moreover, his prayers and his running comments 
during his Bible-reading were quite as distinctive 
as his sermons. All his utterances were impres- 
sively natural. ‘‘ Lord, it is after the manner of 
thy mercy to cause the outgoings of the morning 
and the evening to rejoice,’’ he said as he first lifted 
his voice in prayer. ‘* We are never compelled to 
cry out, ‘My Father, hast thou but one blessing, and 


none for us?’ We are not coming to-night to a 
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+ fountain which was exhausted by the draughts on it 
in the morning, but we come to a fountain that 


flows full and free for all the thirsty. And we thank 
thee, O Lord, that we have the feeling of thirst that 
makes us acquainted with our need. Once we did not 
thirst for thee, but now our souls faint and thirst for 
thee—for the living God. We rejoice when we are 
emptied of all physical strength, for then we are more 
surely dependent on thee for all strength, and to thee 
shall be all the glory.’’ 

Announcing a hymn, Mr. Spurgeon said, ‘‘ Let us 
sing and read Hymn 595. Reading is proper for a 
part, and singing is proper for a part.’ The hymn 
was the one beginning with the prayer, 


** Pity, Lord, a wretched creature,”’ 


And the sinner’ s prayer is quickly met by the Saviour’ s 
love: 
** Oh, how swift divine compassion 
Runs to meet the mourning soul ; 
And, by words of consolation, 
Makes the wounded spirit whole ! 
‘I’m thy Saviour, 
Let this truth thy mind console,’ ”’ 


The reading of that hymn, by Mr. Spurgeon, was in 
itself a sermon. And oh, what singing there was by 
that congregation of six thousand voices! It moved 
Mr. Spurgeon to cry out in prayer at its close, ‘* Lord, 
that singing has revived precious memories in us, for 
many of us remember when first we saw the Saviour.’’ 
Then, as if in a burst of grateful recollections, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘O my dear, dear Saviour, I, thy servant, 
having preached thy gospel these many years, have 
nothing to boast of but thyself."’ 

As Mr. Spurgeon concluded the reading of the 
eleventh chapter of Job with running comments, he 
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came to the words, ‘« But the eyes of the wicked shall 
fail, and they shall not escape, and their hope shall 
be as the giving up of the ghost.’’ ‘* Notice this 
solemn thought, ‘ The eyes of the wicked shall fail,’ 
—eyes that have looked upon sin with allowance, 
eyes that have flashed with lascivious pleasures, eyes 
that have been raised against God with derision,— 
the eyes of the wicked shall fail.’’ 

At the close of this service, 1 was presented to Mr. 
Spurgeon, and he expressed his warm interest in 
America and in American Christians. He then in- 
vited me to go into the chapel or church room, back 
of the main auditorium, where the Tabernacle church 
celebrates the Lord's Supper every Sunday evening. 
When I was spoken of, by the assistant pastor, as I 
stood with him at the table, as ‘‘our brother from 
America,’’ I found an interest excited in the visitor 
that newly impressed me, and formed the closing 
lesson of that eventful day. 

When the services were ended, members of the 
church came up by the dozen and the score to ask 
me about their friends in America. Mothers asked 
about their sons, sisters about their brothers, cousins 
about cousins, and friends about friends. Alabama 
and Iowa, Nova Scotia and California, Minnesota and 
Maryland, —ali were in ‘‘ America,’’ where were their 
dear ones, and I was supposed to live near them all. 
I felt at that hour, as never before, that we have a 
new interest in the land—here or beyond—whither 
our dear ones have gone; and because of this fact we 
are drawn toward those who belong in that land, as 
‘«no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God.’’ And 
that was a good thought with which to close that first 
Sunday among the churches in London. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Studying the Bible at First Hand 


A Word to the Men in the Pulpits 


By Henry Woodward Hulbert, D.D. 


AM old-fashioned enough to believe that, after all 
is said and done, the principal and fundamental 
source for homiletical power lies in first-hand and 

continuous exegetical study of the Scriptures in the 
original languages. It is painful to note what would 
seem to be a growing tendency among those who 
have pulpit responsibilities to neglect that form of 
study of the Bible which alone can let them into its 
heights and depths and lengths and breadths. The 
main indictment against that modern phase of educa- 
tion for the ministry, the theological seminary, is 
that, in spite of markedly increased facilities for 
thorough study of the text, three-fourths of the gradu- 
ates, after three years of training, have failed to appre- 
ciate the significance of careful exegetical work. 
Many Hebrew lexicons are sold the day after the last 
Hebrew examination is passed, and, while spasmodic 
work is done on the Greek of the New Testament, the 
results are not even there at all reassuring, and now 
the proposal receives wide encouragement that He- 
brew and Chaldee be made optional in the seminary. 

Time was when, in the New England pulpits, the 
minister was expected to take into the pulpit his 
Hebrew or Greek text, and translate from the original 
with careful comments, while the people listened rev- 
erently. Reading without comment was stigmatized 
as ‘‘dumb reading.’’ Those were days when a 
president of King’s College (now Columbia Univer- 
sity) could prepare a Hebrew grammar for study, by 
the common people, of the ‘‘ language of heaven.,’’ 
Undoubtedly, all the vagaries of linguistic pedantry 
ran wild in those earnest days, in spite of which, 
however, the word of God, the sword of the Spirit, 
showed its keen blade, and made profoundly real 
heaven's message to the soul. It is to be doubted 
whether the reaction from this extreme has any 
marked advantages over the old way of long ago. 

The other professions to-day make it impossible 
for a novice to enter until he knows his books, —the 
standards of information and experience. The 
preacher is set apart to apply God's revelation of him- 
self to men to the common needs of humanity. He owes 
it to his calling that he knows his books with a justifi- 
able degree of thoroughness. Though the Bible can be 
paraphrased into the hundreds of languages and dialects 
of earth with. more success than any. other book or set 
of books,.it is still true that it cannot be translated. 

Perfect as we may, our English Bible will yet fall far 


short of an exact representation of the Word of God. 
In its English dress, half of its suggestiveness van- 
ishes. ‘The great spiritual facts of revelation, the 
being and providence of God, the depravity and need 
of man, the reality of a victorious Saviour and an 
inspiring Holy Spirit, and the life immortal,—these 
are clear, into whatever dialect the inspired Word may 
be translated. But the homiletical skill by which 
they must be expounded, the enthusiasm which shall 
make real to the common mind these all-important 
facts, the untiring love for the study of the Scriptures, 
which comes only when new truth is constantly break- 
ing forth from these treasure houses of divine wisdom, 
—these essential characteristics come into being and 
have steady growth mainly by a constant and thorough 
study of God's Word in the original tongues. With- 
out such a first-hand power, the minister of that Word 
is using but a sheathed sword, with which he may do 
execution, it is true ; he may stun the enemy, and 
break bones, and frighten, but once let him draw from 
its scabbard the keen blade itself, and go forth to use 
it as it was intended to be used, and never again will 
he be content to get on in the old blundering way. 

I speak from the standpoint of one who is not 
naturally a linguist. My Hebrew and Chaldee and 
Hellenistic Greek came hard to me, and are kept in 
hand only by faithful work ; but I want to make this 
confession, that never do I have such keen intellec- 
tual enjoyment, never do I have such deep spiritual 
insight into things divine, never do I find so large 
practical results for my own soul and for my people, 
as when I ain faithful in first-hand study of the Scrip- 
tures. When I know the original fairly well, how a 
psalm lights up, especially when I can compare my 
poor blundering translation, not only with all the 
standard English versions, from Wyclif down, but 
also with such modern masters as Ewald, DeWitt, 
Wellhausen (Polychrome edition), Maclaren, and 
Cheyne! As I get thoroughly familiar with Paul's 
letter to Philemon, in the very words he wrote or dic- 
tated, how vividly the whole situation stands before 
my eyes,—the imprisoned apostle, the runaway slave, 
the Christian householder in far-away Asia Minor, 
and the simple faith of all in the common Master 
which made one the early church ! 

If ever the ministry ought to be able to use the 
unsheathed sword of the Spirit it is now. Momen- 
tous controversies are being waged which can be fully 
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understood only by the man who knows his Hebrew 
and Chaldee and Greek. How can we hope to be 
pilots through the modern tempestuous seas of higher 
and lower criticism unless we know what the scholars 
mean in their attacks and counter-attacks ? A doctor 
of law knows his Blackstone ; a doctor of medicine 
knows his pathology, etc. ; a doctor of divinity should 
know his Book as well as his patient. Homiletical 
power comes from varied sources,—science, history, 
economic and social conditions, art in its many forms, 
the commonplaces of life, all have their part in the 
workshop of the minister. But what this article 
pleads for as fundamental to a growing and spiritual 
ministry is a faithful, loving study of God's Word in 
the earliest form in which we have it,—such a study 
as will make fresh and strong and pure our public 
expositions of the Scriptures, and constantly bring us 
back from the distraction of modern life to the very 
heart-beats of the prophets and apostles. 
CLEVELAND, O. 





In the Interpreter’s House 
By the Rev. Herbert W. Horwill, M. A. 


‘* I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.’'— 
Psalm 17 : 15. 

HIS text might be quoted as an instance of the 
great difference in meaning which may result 
from the presence or absence of a comma. It 

is often used as though it taught that the believer at 
the resurrection will wear the face of his Lord. The 
comma after ‘‘ awake’’ makes this interpretation im- 
possible. The American Revised Version makes the 
meaning even clearer, by its rendering ‘‘I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with beholding thy form."' 
The Psalmist says nothing here of his own transforma- 
tion ‘‘into the same image.’* What he really de- 
clares is that, when he awakes, he will be satisfied 
with the likeness of God. The second section of the 
verse is an extension of the first, —‘‘ I will behold thy 
face in righteousness.’ The thought is of that full 
revelation which was not granted even to Moses, 
When this revelation comes, it will fulfil the desires 
of the believer. 

New YorK City. 
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Uncle Zeph’s View of It 


By Priscilla Leonard 


HERE’S one thing allers staggers me, 'nd thet’s 
how folks will say 
The Lord’s Prayer, ev’ry word of it, on ev'ry single day 
Of all their lives, ’nd yit not know (ez far ez kin be seen) 
Jist what the words they’ve prayed so long ’nd stiddy 
reelly mean: 
"Nd one petition special—the third—* Thy will be done, 
On earth, as tis in heaven,”"—why, somehow, ev’ry one 
Takes thet ez meanin’ death ’nd disappintment ’nd 
distress, 
"Nd sez it slow 'nd solemn ’nd with great resignédness. 


Well, now, there’s one thing certain, ’nd thet is thet 
heaven ain’t 

A place of tears or mournin’ fer angel or fer saint. 

The Bible sez pertikler thet there ain’t no cryin’ there, 

"Nd thet everythin’ is happy ’nd glorious 'nd fair; 

"Nd yit God’s will is done there, ’nd done right through 
’nd through. 

There isn’t anybody kin deny thet thet is true, 

Fer all the angels hasten to serve him night ’nd day, 

"Nd carry out, rejoicin’, his will in ev’ry way. 


It surely stands to reason, ef all of this is so, 
Thet when we pray “ Thy will be done” we hedn’t 


oughter go 

"Nd take the sorrow ’nd the loss, the mournin’ ’nd the 
pain, 

Thet make this earth so dif’runt from heaven (fer thet 
is. plain), 


"Nd, fixin’ all our thoughts on them, try hard to be 
resigned 
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To all the grief ’nd trouble ’nd wo thet we kin find— 

Why, thet leaves out the kernel of the whole, ’nd 
makes distress 

The will of God, instid of perfect bliss ’nd happiness. 


There’s trouble, surely, in the world, but thet’s because 
of sin, 

"Nd what the world needs is God's will, done daily, 
carried in 

To ev'ry corner, ev’ry heart, “as ’tis in heaven,’’ you 
see, 

Till earth is like a heaven below, ’nd pain 'nd evil flee. 

“ Thy will be done” ain’t sittin’ down ’nd wipin’ of 
our eyes, 

It’s risin’ up ’nd goin’ forth to work beneath God’s 
skies ; 

It’s studyin’ what his will is like, "nd carryin’ of it out 

Till all around us good is sown, ’nd evil put to rout. 


“ Thy kingdom come,”—’nd then, you see, “ Thy will 
be done,”’ because 

The way to bring the kingdom is to foller out its laws, 

’Nd all the resignation in the world ’ud never bring 

A single day the nearer the comin’ of our King. 

“ Thy will be done ” is not a dirge—no! 'tis a trumpet 
call 

Thet oughter echo in the heart ’nd conscience of us all, 
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"Nd cheer each Christian onward, through joy ‘nd 
sorrow, till 
We wake in heaven, ’nd still rejoice to carry out God’s 
will. 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 


‘se 
How the Children Read It 


By Mattie W. Baker 


HE Sunday-school lesson for the day was ‘‘ Joseph 
Sold into Egypt,’’ and the teacher of the infant 
class asked a bright little boy to tell the les- 

son story. 

He went on with it all right until he said, ‘‘ His 
brothers murdered a little child, and dipped Joseph's 
coat in the blood.”’ 

‘‘What !’’ gasped the teacher. 

‘« That's what my lesson paper said,’’ persisted the 
boy. ‘‘So did mine,’’ ‘‘and mine,’’ added one child 
after another. 

‘« Let me see it,’’ said the teacher, and the children 
passed up a regular shower of little pink lesson papers. 

‘« There, see !'’ said the boy. ‘‘ They killed a kid, 
and dipped the coat in the blood."’ 

This actually happened in northern New England, 
where the children are not familiar with goats. 

Jounson, VT. 
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By Elizabeth L. Foote 


Librarian in the New York Public Library, Author of ‘‘ The Librarian of the Sunday-School ”’ 


OUBTLESS every Sunday-school library has 
struggled with the problem of registration of 
readers and distribution of books. Since the 

latter is usually made by classes, the former must corre- 
respond thereto, Frequent promotions and changes 
among the Jersonnel of the classes make confusion in 
the librarian’s register, and eternal vigilance is the 
only price of accuracy. 

A recent attempt at a solution of this problem is as 
follows. The secretary of the school is a member of 
the library committee, and his interest thus insured. 
At the beginning of the year, a card index to the en- 
tire school was made for the general use of the secre- 
tary, superintendent, and pastor. Each card, headed 
with a single name, included several items of interest 
about the scholar,—address, church relations, etc. 
The cards were first written by classes, and library 
register numbers at once assigned. These were the 
regular numbers as used in the library, allowing 
twenty for every class ; for example, Nos. 1-19 were 
reserved for officers ;. 20-39, Class No. 1; 40-59, 
Class No. 2, and soon. Twenty were uniformly left 
for each class, even though no more than seven or 
eight would be used at first. The librarian’s numeri- 
cal register is a blank book having twenty lines to 
the page, and one page devoted to the list of one 
class. The teacher of class No. 1 would have library 
No. 20, and so each teacher's name would appear at 
the head of her class. In this case so many changes 
had been made that it became necessary to write a 
new numerical list from the index cards, which were 
then arranged alphabetically for reference, as an index 
both to the school and to the library register. 





Now as to the actual use. In another article, in’ 


The Sunday School Times of January 11, 1902, 
is described a charging system which uses manila 
pockets for the reader's account. These pockets, 
when not in use, with the reader's library card, if 
left at the library, in its pocket, may be arranged 
either by numbers or by name, according to con- 
venience, in a file labeled ‘‘ Not in use.’’ ,Whena 
scholar Applies for a card at the library, it is first 
looked for in this file. If there, he may have it at 
once. If only the pocket is there, the librarian will 
use discretion as to making a new card at once ; but, 
if no pocket is there, one of three things is true, — 
either he has a book out; or, if not, his card has 
been lost ; or he is a new scholar, and has never had 


a card, In any case, the librarian does not know his 
number. ‘There are various ways of finding out these 
things, but the most unfailing and direct is the secre- 
tary's card index. The boy knows his own name, 
and the index shows at once if he has a library num- 
ber. If he has, the charging record is consulted to 
see if he has a book out. If not, it is evident that 
pocket and card have been lost, and must be re- 
newed. If the secretary's index does not contain his 
name, the secretary proceeds under this rule : Regis- 
ter no child till he has been two weeks in the school. 
When the index card is made which registers that 
child a member of the school, a manila pocket for 
the library is filled out at the same time. This has, 
on the back, name, address, teacher, and number of 
class. ‘The librarian’s numerical list is then con- 
sulted, the name entered in the proper class, and the 
number thus obtained added to both cards, 

For example, John Smith is a new scholar assigned 
to Class No. 3. There are eight members of the class 
already, so that he is entered as No. 69. This num- 
ber is added to the manila pocket, to the new library 
card, and to the secretary's index card. The secre- 
tary files his index card in its alphabetical place, and 
the librarian, with the new card and pocket, may at 
once issue a book or file them in the unused file. 

Thus the secretary, who is in close touch with the 
school, takes the responsibility of seeing that every 
child is registered in the library. Each Sunday he 
reports to the librarian new scholars added, and fur- 
nishes the manila pockets properly filled out. The 
librarian sends all applicants for cards directly to the 
secretary, who, by consulting his index, can tell the 
state of the case in a moment. In a large school, 
consisting of a miscellaneous lot of children, some of 
whom are stupid, some careless and forgetful, some 
tricky and untruthful, a check of this sort, at all 
times a convenience, becomes an absolute necessity. 


A Catalog and Lists for the Sunday-School Library 

An admirable catalog, which may be obtained from 
Miss M. T. Wheeler, State Library, Albany, is the 
catalog of the Emmanuel Baptist Church Sunday- 
school Library (15 cents). It marks an era in the 
progress of Sunday-school library management. The 
lists of this library have been known for some years 
among its immediate friends as valuable for the char- 
acter of the books included, and for their descriptive 
notes. Typographically, the printed catalogs are al- 
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ways a delight. This one has the added interest, to 
librarians, of showing the first attempt at a relative 
classification and notation in a Sunday-school library. 
The scheme is tucked away on the last page of the 
book, where only the initiated will find it, but it will 
undoubtedly prove of value to many who are trying 
to solve the problem of growth in limited space. The 
plan is based on the decimal idea, using ‘‘o’’ for the 
reference books and periodicals. The nine classes 
then denoted respectively by the figures 1 to 9 are 


-Science, Travel, Social and Political Science, Fine 


Arts, Essays and Miscellaneous Prose, Stories, His- 
torical Stories, Biography, History. Some sub-divi- 
sions indicated by a second figure, and arranged, of 
course, decimally, are : 29 Missionary Travel, 35 Use- 
ful Arts, 45 Poetry, 61 Stories about Animals, 65 Fairy 
Stories, etc. These are suggestions of others that 
might be made according to the needs of an individual 
library. 

In each class, books are arranged by the initial let- 
ter of the author's name. A study of titles in the 
list indicates that no provision has been made for 
future additions by the same author. For example, 
Mrs. Wiggin is represented in the stories by four 
books, numbered respectively 6 W 22, 6 W 23, 6 W 
24, and 6 W 25; next follows Miss Wilkins with two 
stories, 6 W 26, 6 W 27; and then there is 6 W 28, 
a story by E. C. Wilson, so that any new stories by 
either Mrs. Wiggin or Miss Wilkins would be added 
at the end of all the 6 W, which runs up in this cata- 
log to 6 W 30. It is, for all practical purposes, suffi- 
cient, but there could be no objection to leaving some 
numbers unused in cases where need might arise. 

The catalog is arranged by authors, followed by a 
title index. In addition to the descriptive note, which 
gives concisely some idea of the book, and the num- 
ber whose first figure is indicative of its general class, 
a letter a, 6, or ¢ marks approximately the age of 
reader to which the book is adapted. 

The librarian’s preliminary note expresses a prin- 
ciple which, in the present writer's opinion, should 
govern in the selection of any Sunday-school library 
to-day: ‘‘It has been the aim of the committee to 
put into the library only books of wholesome influ- 
ence, but no attempt has been made to decide what 
is suitable Sunday reading. On this point there is, 
necessarily, much difference of judgment, and parents 
are expected to make their own rules."’ 

Miss Wheeler, the librarian, is the author of a chap- 
ter on the Sunday-school library in ‘‘ The Librarian 
of the Sunday-School.’’ 

In response to many requests for book lists to aid 
in selecting for Sunday-school libraries, the following 
are submitted as a few good ones : 


For Sunday-School Libraries 


The Sunday School Times lists of books suitable for the 
Sunday-school library, published from time to time in 
these columns, from 1893 to 1900. The back numbers 
containing these lists will be supplied, as long as they 
last, at § cents per copy. 

American Unitarian Association. Ladies’ Commission. An- 
nual lists of good books for Sunday-school libraries. 

Church Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
List of books for Sunday-school libraries. 

Emmanuel Baptist Church, Albany, New York. Catalog 
of the Sunday-school library. 1901. 64 pp. 15 cents, 

An excellent example of a well-selected, well-arranged 
library. . Librarian is Miss M. ‘Tl. Wheeler, State 
Library, Albany. 


For Public Libraries 
JUVENILE Lists. 

Brookline (Mass.) Public Library. List of books for boys 
and girls, 1900, 128 pp. 

Classed ; authors and titles in alphabetical order. 

Boston Book Company, 15% Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Children’s reading list on animals. 1899. 
24 pp. to cents. 

Classed ; some brief notes. 

Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. References 
for third-grade teachers. 1898. 108 pp. 

Classed ; plants, insects, birds, conduct, history, po- 
ems, etc.; notes ; many references are to articles and 
chapters in books and magazines. 

New York State Library. Bulletin, bibliography, No. 13. 
Fairy tales for children, 1898. 24 pp. 5§ cents. 

Classed by countries ; with author and title index ; full 
notes. 

Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library. The Library News, 
special numbers for boys and girls. Vol. 10, Nos. 8 
andg; Vol. 11, No. 10; Vol. 12, Nos. 4-6 (Septem- 
ber, 1899; October, 1900, and June, 1901). 

Classed, and author lists without notes. 

A List FOR READERS OF ALL AGEs. 

Wisconsin State Superintendent. List of books for town- 
ship libraries, with list for graded and high-school 
libraries. 1894. 90 pp. 

Classed ; full notes. 


The lists that have no prices attached have cost 
the libraries something for preparation, and the amount 
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of the postage, at least, should accompany a request 
for one. 


New York City. 


At Home 


Rags and Tags and Velvet Gowns 


By Mary Marshall Parks 
aa? N 
when we choosed up the boys didn't choose 


him ; 'n his face got red, oh! as red as fire; 'n he 
walked away 'n stood lookin’ off over the water at the 
ships. Served him right, | say.’’ 

Ted had been rattling on in this fashion for at least 
fifteen minutes ; and mama, who was reading up for 
her next club paper, hardly heard a word ; but this 
last caught her attention, and she looked over the top 
of the book with a little start. 

‘« Perhaps he was watching for his ship to come in,”’ 
said she quietly. 

If Ted could have seen the rest of her face, he would 
have done some thinking before he said any more. 

‘His ship! ‘Tisn’t likely a boy like him would 
have a ship,—is it now? Course he can’t help the 
patches, p’raps,’’ said Ted, condescendingly, ‘‘ but 
he oughtn’t to come to a pay school with us. Harold 
Winston said it wasn’ t—suitable ; and so did all the 
other boys. He ought to go to the public school 
where the other patches are.’’ 

Mama's eyebrows went up in a fashion that would 
have alarmed Ted if he had happened to look at her, 
but he was stroking the spotless knees of his own vel- 
vet trousers. 

‘¢T used to know a boy who wore patches.”’ 

‘¢You, mama?’’ cried Ted. 

‘*Yes. Iused to play with himevery day. Patches 
and bare brown feet, and a hat without any brim.’’ 

‘Was he a nice boy ?"’ asked Ted, doubtfully. 

‘I think, taking everything into consideration, he 
was the nicest boy I ever knew,’’ said mama, with an 
emphatic little nod. ‘*And I ought to know, for I 
went to school with him for years.’’ 

‘«’N when the boys choosed up did they leave him 
out ?’’ asked Ted. 

‘¢Oh, dear me, no !"’ said mama, decidedly. ‘‘ They 
wouldn't for the world have done anything so impolite.’ 

Ted looked blank for a moment. Then his face 
grew red, oh ! as red as fire. 

‘¢His ship hadn’t come in then,"’ continued mama ; 
‘*but it has since. He owns a big factory now.”’ 

‘«W-w-hat’s his name ?’’ sputtered Ted. 

‘John Hartley Livingston.’’ 

‘*Uncle John Livin’ ston !"’ 

Mama nodded. ‘All boys who wear patches— 
and bare brown feet—don't become rich men; but I 
fear they are more apt to become something worth 
while than boys who wear—velvet suits, because they 
are used to hardships and dirt, and disagreeable things. 
Men who amount to something have a great deal of 
hard, disagreeable work to do."’ 

‘*This is my best suit, anyway,’ cried Ted, twist- 
ing in his chair. ‘*1 don't always wear velvet. You 
know I wore it’ cause it was Friday and speakin’ day."’ 

Mama went back to her book, and Ted stole away 
and lay down on a fluffy white rug with his feet on 
the seat of the sofa,—a favorite position of his when 
he wanted to think. 

Monday night he came home greatly excited and 
stood before his mother with his feet crossed. 

‘«The boys choosed again, ’n I choosed the patched 
boy, 'n they wouldn't let him play, ’n we went off 'n 
played mumblety-peg by our two selves,’’ he cried, 
the words fairly tumbling over each other. Then he 
uncrossed his feet and swung the under one forward. 
There was a jagged hole in the knee of his trousers. 
‘*’N I want that patched,’’ he cried, with a defiant 
ring in his voice. ‘‘If you please, mama,’’ he added, 
in gentler tones. 

‘Very well,’’ said mama, soberly, but her mouth 
was smiling behind the book. 

‘The boys have all come’ round, mama,’’ Ted an- 
nounced, cheerfully, a week later. ‘‘ Harold Winston 
came round to-day. He held out two days longer 'n 
any of the rest, ’n he did hate to. give in; but he got 
tired of walkin’ ‘round all by himself.’’ 

Rocers, ARK. 





THERE was a new boy at school yesterday, 
'n he had great patches on his knees ; 'n 
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Help of a Father’s Hand 


It. is a pleasure to a strong-armed and loving 
father to take the hand of a child whom he loves, and 
who, in his weakness and timidity, feels the need of 
help. And what a comfort it is to the child to be 
sure of strong support and protection, as he holds the 
firm hand and leans against the strong support in the 
presence or dread of peril. Our heavenly Father is 
more loving, and more ready, and surer in time of 
need, than ever was or is a human parent. Note his 
helpful assurance through the Prophet: ‘‘I Jehovah 
thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, 
Fear not; I will help thee.’"’ What a God is ours! 
Of whom shall we be afraid ? 


ax 
A Thought for Darkest Hours 


Trials and triumph are sometimes very near to- 
gether. This should be an encouragement to us in 
times that seem specially dark. It is a familiar 
adage that ‘‘the darkest hour of the night is just 
before day.’ Old Thomas Fuller puts this thought 
more pleasantly and preciously when he says, ‘‘ Lord, 
I read of my Saviour that, when he was in the wilder- 
ness, then the Devil leaveth him, and, behold, 
angels came and ministered unto him. A great 
change in a little time. No twilight betwixt night 
and day. No purgatory condition betwixt hell and 
heaven, but instantly, when out devil, in angel.’’ 
If things just now seem darkest to us, we may confi- 
dently look, in faith, for the coming day. 


x. 


A Friend of Peace, and 
of the Prince of Peace 

With the world as it is, men are more likely to 
become famous above their fellows as fighters than as 
lovers of peace. But now and then a man wins honor 
for his services in bringing into accord those who 


= 


Through Chil 


AN’S best and God’s highest meet and mingle 
in the heart of a child. Nowhere else do the 
human and divine come so close together. 

Children hold a great secret. 

It startles us to find in those seemingly so far below 
us something which yet is so far above us all,—yes, 
above the best of us,—a certain unconscious simpli- 
city, a spirit of trust, a wealth of tenderness. Now, as 
always, Lowell's lines are true : 


**Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love and peace and joy.”’ 


They seem to start life with something which we 
have somehow lost, and too seldom regain. We 
struggle to get it, but it flies before us, impossibly 
beautiful, until suddenly we remember that childlike- 
ness is not an attainment at all, but God's gift, not a 
discovery, but a recovery, a restoration, lying behind 
us rather than before. 

We set ourselves before them as patterns of virtue, 
and wisely remind them, forsooth, that life’s goal lies 
far ahead ; but the Master contradicts us, and tells 
men plainly to become childlike, not children to 
become manlike, and that life’s secret is behind in 
the vale of humble hearts, not far ahead on the 
mountains of pride. 

Many a man has been the parent of a child as to 
the flesh to whom that child has been the truer 
parent as to the spirit, and guided his soul to God. 
Is it not so? And does it not recall the truth of 
Emerson's sweet refrain— 


** Shines the peace of all being 
Without cloud in their eyes, 
And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies ’’ ? 


We tell them to bow to us as to their betters, and 
in a way we are right ; but, surely, if so much that is 
fine in man and blessed in God is found in them, 
then in some sort the ground about them is holy, and 
calls for uncovered heads and unsandaled feet. If 
we ask them to reverence our station, years, and 


were at variance. 
who had prominence was Dr. Newman Hall of Lon- 
don, who has just entered into rest beloved by his 


Among these peace lovers, one 


fellows in Great Britain and America. During our 
Civil War he was active and prominent in pleading 
in England the cause of the United States, when’ we 
had need of friends in that country. Afterwards he 
visited the United States, on two occasions, to plead 
for kindlier feelings in this country toward England. 
For a time, during 1877, Dr. Newman Hall wrote 
lesson notes on the Bible, week by week, in the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times, and he was ever 
a friend of this paper and its readers. « A sketch of a 
Sunday in London, including a visit to Dr. Hall's 
parish and his Sunday-schools, appears on another 
page, written by one who was for many years his 
friend, esteeming him highly for his work's sake. 


x 
The Outlook from the World 


He that lays his hand to the plow of God's ser- 
vice finds that it has two handles,—one that lays 
hold of earth, and the other that lays hold on heaven. 
Unworldliness is not absence from worldly labors and 
pleasures, but it is a clear sight in and through all 
these of something above, brighter, sweeter, and 
more beautiful, so that when one cries, 


‘What are we? and whence are we ? 
Of what scene the actors or spectators ?”’ 


we stand ready to reply, ‘‘ We are pilgrims of eter- 
nity, and our eyes are ever fixed on the glory of this 
pilgrimage.’’ We are ‘‘worldly”’ in that we believe 
that all this world, which God has made, has its good 
usage and profit for us ; we are unworldly in that we 
believe that all this world, which God has made, was 
not builded unto itself alone, but that it leads every 
moment to an outlook from which we see the heavens, 
—our dearest country,—and forward unto this fairer 
land we continually strive. 


yal 


dhood’s Door 


knowledge, God as truly asks us to reverence their 
innocence, sweetness, and trust. Earth may say, 
‘« Be manly,’’ but heaven says, ‘‘ Be childlike.’’ 

We have somewhat learned, though brokenly and 
slow, that when God came to dwell among us as the 
Incarnate One he came through the doorway of 
babyhood and the childlike, with all its weakness, 
simplicity, and need, save as to sin. But we have 
not learned nearly as well, strange as the blunder 
seems, that it is also through the doorway of child- 
hood that we travel upward to him. His pathway to 
us then, and ours to him now, may not be altogether 
identical, but there is a radiant point where they 
touch and are one; namely, at the threshold of a 
child’s heart. Each must find God where God at the 
first found us all,—on the level of a little child. 

In the little child, therefore, there is a secret inlet 
from God into man, and an outlet from man into 
God, a spiritual door, as it were, swinging both 
ways,—ah ! the tender comfort of it,—opening from 
God manward, and from man Godward. 

Let us make no mistake, however, in our imitation 
of children, confusing childlikeness with childishness, 
—two very different things. Not all in them is 
lovely, not all is childlike. The childishness of chil- 
dren is not to be admired, and the childlike in them 
alone is beautiful. God does not hold up their pas- 
sion, their whims, their fickleness and impatience, for 
our admiration. He wants us to love the essential, 
not the accidental, in them, These faults are not 
the child, they are only his blemishes and _limita- 
tions. The soul of the child is in the childlikeness of 
the child. Everything must be judged by what is 
best in it, not by what is worst. 

Certain qualities shine out in them with peculiar 
lustre. A ready trustfulness is there. As Dora Green- 
well said with fine distinction : «‘A child believes a 
thing when it is told him, but a man believes it when 
he sees itto be true.’’ Belief with them is instinctive, 
and the bad is received along with the good, if we are 
wicked enough to give it. 
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They are tender-hearted. They speak from the 
heart, never from the head or book, and best under- 
stand when the heart speaks to them. The warmest 
impulse, therefore, sways them, and all the waves of 
emotion are quickly stirred ; smiles and tears alike 
lie near the surface. ’ 

They are beautifully «conscious, absolutely self- 
forgetful. How we envy them here! Whether it is 
a book to be brought, a picture to be drawn, a block 
house to be built, or a doll's toilet to be made, they 
throw themselves wholly into what they are doing, 
and are oblivious to everything else. How sublimely 
ignorant they are of our fancied prudence and calcu- 
lation, plunging right in, and risking fate and a clean 
dress in attempting many impossible things ! 

Childlikeness includes all this, and other things as 
lovely and illusive, and when we become great, truly 
great in Christ's sense, we become like this. We 
must turn round, empty our hearts and hands of 
many so-called beautiful and: great things, descend 
to their level, and pass through the doorway of their 
experience. 

It was Stonewall Jackson's childlike trust in the 
God of battles that won from his soldiers a love and a 
following that was almost worship. ‘I do not know 
how the fight will turn out to-morrow,"’ said a soldier 
one night sitting befor the camp fire, ‘* but it will be 
all right, for I heard old Stonewall praying in the bush 
over there a moment ago."’ 

It was the childlike spirit in dear old Dr. John- 
son that makes the sayings and doings of that kindly, 
blunt, great-hearted old man so full of immortal 
delight to us all to-day. His ‘‘ Rasselas’’ may be 
forgotten, and his dictionary displaced, but his frolics 
with children, rolling down the hill to-day with some 
boys, and to-morrow trundling through Covent Gar- 
den with a merry crowd at his heels, can never be 
forgotten. Few of us can read without deep emotion 
how he filled his house with beggars and miserable 
outcasts, —the blind Mrs. Williams, poor old Levett, 
the negro servant, and the rest. 

How infinitely childlike was Christ, what a vision 
of tenderness and unconscious sweetness shone always 
from that ‘‘ face loved of little children long ago'’! 
In the little that we know of his boyhood there is no 
jarring element ; it was real and perfect. But he was 
as childlike at the end as at the beginning of his life, 
and here is the great marvel. Far away from us at 
the first, he is still farther from us at the last. And 
as childlikeness in manhood is rarer with us than in 
childhood, so his childlikeness in the garden, under 
the scourge, and on the cross, strikes us with more 
solemn wonder than his innocent simplicity before the 
doctors in the temple. 

We ought always to retain this early freshness and 
warmth and trust, and carry it all with us to the end 
of life. But many of us part with it somewhere in 
the streets of the world, lose it or sell it. Many a 
father with this childlikeness gone, forgetting that 
once he too was a boy, begins to measure his boy by 
the scale of aman. There his trouble begins. Mis- 
judgment easily passes over into mistreatment, aliena- 
tion follows, and broken homes and wayward sons 
witness everywhere to an unspeakable loss. 

Children exert a redeeming and reclaiming influence 
upon us, their casual acts and words and simple trust 
recalling our world-hardened and wayward hearts 
again to the feet of God. Silas Marner, the old 
weaver of Raveloe, so pathetically and vividly de- 
scribed in George Eliot's novel, was a hard, desolate, 
godless old miser, but. after little Eppie strayed into 
his miserable cottage that memorable winter night, 
he began again to believe. ‘I think now,"’ he said 
at last, ‘* 1 can trusten God until I die.’’ 

An incident in a Southern hospital beautifully illus- 


trates their power to call men to repentance. A little 
girl was to undergo a dangerous operation. When 


she mounted the table, and the doctor was about to 
etherize her, he said, ‘* Before we can make you well, 
we must put you to sleep.’’ ‘*Oh! then, if you are 
going to put me to sleep,’’ she sweetly said, ‘‘ I must 
Say my prayers first."’ Then, getting down on her 
knees and folding her hands, she repeated that lovely 
prayer learned at every true mother's feet, ‘‘ Now I 
lay me down sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep.”’ 
Just for a moment there were some moist eyes in that 
group, for deep chords were touched, and the surgeon 
afterwards said, ‘‘I prayed that night for the first 
time in thirty years.’’ 

‘«We see no white-winged angels now,’’ said a 
great novelist recently, ‘‘ but yet men are led away 
from threatening destruction; a hand is put into 
theirs which leads them gently forth toward a calm 
bright land, so that they look no more backward ; 
and the hand may be a little child’s."’ 
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More Litchfield County Men 


From near and from far there come suggestions 
of other Litchfield County natives who should be in- 
cluded in any record of those worth bearing in mind 
as natives of that remarkable Connecticut county. 
A good woman in a small town in that county writes : 

I read with much interest your articles on Litchfield County. 
To your list of somewhat distinguished persons might be added 
the name of Collis P. Huntington [president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, who did so much for this country], whose 
early life was spent in one of the towns in that county. ‘lhe 
same town has also sent out, within not more than twenty-five 
years, at least five ministers and two physicians, and its whole 
population is not far from a thousand people. 

A professional man in Texas thus mentions others 
who were omitted ; 

I think Watertown, Connecticut, is in Litchfield County. 
If so, Wilson, who invented the Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
machine, was from there, and the first factory was in Water- 
town. I went to it in 1854, with my father. It was a small 
dwelling-house, seemingly, as I remember it, as small as a 
four- or six- room house. Dr. Elton, of Watertown, was one 
of the famous doctors of his times. He died about 1858. 


Who comes next on the long roll ? 


x 


Caring for a Single Post, 
or for a Campaign ? 

There are two kinds of people in this world, — 
two kinds of well-wishers and well-doers, not to men- 
tion those who have no hearty and efficient interest in 
plans and efforts for the good of their fellows and for 
the glory of God. One set and sort of Christian 
workers are particularly interested in great and grand 
ideas of world movements, and of God's plans and 
promises for the ultimate attainment of Christ's 
church when all of Christ's people are aroused to a 
sense of their duty and privileges as a whole. The 
other set and sort are intense in endeavors to know 
and to do their personal duty in the present time 
and in their individual sphere. Those of the one 
sort consider how glorious it will be when all are 
doing as they should and may do in the spirit and 
strength of Christ. Those of the other sort are, in a 
sense, absorbed in the endeavor to do, and to have 
those whom they know, or meet, or can reach, doing 
faithfully in God's service here and now. It can- 
not be said that the one or the other of these two 
is the only proper sort, and that the other sort is 
wholly wrong or useless. Both are needed, and both 
are useful. Let not, therefore, those of the one sort 
complain of those of the other as lacking in the true 
spirit of Christ. A Canadian brother of the one class 
is inclined to find fault with those who see and who 
speak of a needed spirit of Christian love in dealing 
with those who are of the various sects or divisions or 
denominations of Christians. He refers to an article 
recently published in these pages, entitled ‘‘ Aunt 
Abby on Sects,"’ in which a good side, or feature, of 
each ‘‘sect,’’ or denomination, is pointed out and 
emphasized. In an extended communication he argues 
against these divisions, and claims that even the effort 
to see good in them tends to dishearten those who 
strive for church unity, and encourages those who 
are satisfied with division. He says confidently : 

The logical outcome of ‘‘ Aunt Abby's"’ life should have 
been that the things [the sects or divisions spoken of] are 
surely wrong. Christians have to forbear, forgive, and forget, 
if possible, or grow to like, if they have sufficient grace 
‘*Aunt Abby "’ loves the brethren undoubtedly, but hundreds 
of thousands find a stumbling-block in the division of Chris- 
tians. Christ himself prayed that ‘‘they may all be one, 
‘*that the world may believe."’ 

Sects, or divisions, in the Christian Church being 
as they are in our day, there are two courses for us in 
practical thought and action. As one way, we can 
occupy ourselves in desiring and endeavoring to secure 
oneness in the church, having the Greek Church and 
the Church of Rome, and the numberless branches of 
the Protestant Church, or churches, brought together 
or into one undivided Christian Church. In this way 
many do occupy themselves, and evidence a devoted 
Christian spirit in their well-doing. Possibly the 
Canadian brother is one of these. But there are 
other earnest and devoted Christians who, from their 
personal characteristics and methods of action, and 
from their way of receiving from God special direc- 
tions as to their sphere, and field, and manner of 
action, devote themselves to their individual duty day 
by day and hour by hour. In earth's great battle- 
fields, the commanding general and his prominent 








subordinate commanders have to consider and plan 
for the larger and general campaign and operations ; 
but many a private soldier on a picket-post, at an 
advanced position, has his duty to consider, and 
attend to the ome post where he has been stationed, 
and for which he is responsible. In the plans of the 
commanding general, that soldier's duty is essential 
to the success of all, but the private soldier has no 
anxiety or concern for that. He has only his own part 
to look after. So it is in Christ's great world outlook, 
and many prefer to have it so. 


x 
Was the Dying Thief Really Saved ? 


There are seeming contradictions in the Bible 
text that are only seeming. If we look a little more 
closely, or a little more carefully, we shall see that 
there is no reason for being perplexed. Is not this 
the case in the instance referred to by a Pennsylvania 
correspondent who thus writes : 

The answering of queries in your paper is always of great 
interest to me, and I should like your views on the following. 
I have been a Sunday-school superintendent for a number of 
years, and for my own information I should like to know if we 
have any positive assurance that the thief on the cross was 
saved. Matthew says, ‘‘ They both reviled him ;'' Mark says, 
**And they reviled him'’ (meaning both of them) ; Luke says 
he only asked to be remembered when Christ comes in his 
kingdom. Christ's answer was, ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,’ when he asks the question. Peter tells us 
that Christ went to preach to the ‘spirits in prison."’ Is it safe 
to teach (as | have heard men do) eleventh-hour religion from 
the foregoing passage ? 

It seems to be pretty clear, according to the record 
as cited by this correspondent, that Jesus assured the 
dying thief that he should be that day with him in 
Paradise, and, if that is not being saved, what does 
being saved mean, or include? As to the fact that 
the other evangelists do not state the case precisely as 
Luke does, that is not even to be considered, inas- 
much as Luke's testimony is positive, and no one 
denies it. Even though it might appear that this 
thief was at first a reviler with the other, that does 
not prove that he was not so impressed by the pres- 
ence and bearing of Jesus in that sacred hour that he 
turned to him in a spirit which Jesus welcomed and 
approved. And even if this thief did not specifically 
ask to be saved, Jesus may have given him more than 
he asked. ‘That would have been just like Jesus, — 
would it not? As to preaching ‘‘eleventh-hour re- 
ligion,—that is quite another matter. It is not the 
dying thief's xe/igion that saved him, it was the love 
of Jesus. And that love is what we must depend on 
in any hour,—the first or the eleventh. Our religion 
will never save us. And Jesus, who sees every heart, 
as no human eye can see it, knows whether any heart 
welcomes him, and is ready to trust him, or not. On 
that fact we can rely confidently. And this truth it is 
always safe to declare and to proclaim. 


KK 
When Was Peter ‘“ Converted” ? 


There are many persons troubled over questions 
or doubts about Bible texts or words, in our ordinary 
English translation, which would disappear if the re- 
vised translation were considered. One of these is 
mentioned by a correspondent in Florida, who writes : 

Will you kindly tell us, was Peter converted before the Day 
of Pentecost? Ifso, what did Jesus mean when he said to 
him, ‘‘ Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat: but | have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not : and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren" (Luke 22: 31, 32)? I find many are confounded 
on this seeming contradiction, if we take it that he was con- 
verted when sent out to work by the Lord. 

There is no such word as ‘‘converted’"’ with refer- 
ence to Peter's course, and so in many another pass- 
age which has misled Bible readers for centuries. _ It 
was a mistranslation in our ordinary Bible. In the 
revised text (Luke 22 : 32) it reads, ‘‘When once 
thou hast turned again, establish thy brethren.’’ Many 
confound conversion, or converting, or turning, with 
regeneration, or being born again, but the two 
things are wholly different. Indeed, the Revision 
practically drops out the term ‘‘ converted,"’ or ‘* being 
converted,’’ from the Bible text. In its place is the 
active term ‘‘turning,’’ or to ‘‘turp.’’ Of course, 
Peter did not receive the special blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, which came on the Day of Pentecost, before 
that time. But he may have turned again several 


times before, and several times afterwards. 
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Lesson 10. 


Acts 8 : 3-17. 


(Read Acts 8 : 18-25.) 


March 9. The Disciples Scattered 


Memory verses: 3-5 





Golden Text: Therefore they that were scattered abroad went every where preaching the word.—Acts 8 : 4 


COMMON VERSION 

3 As for Saul, he made havoc of the church, 
entering into every house, and haling men and 
women committed ‘hem to prison. 

4 Therefore they that were scattered abroad 
went every where preaching the word. 

5 Then Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
ma’ri-a, and preached Christ unto them. 

6 And the people with one accord gave heed 
unto those things which Philip spake, hearing 
and seeing the miracles which he did. 

7 For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, 
came out of many that were possessed with 
them: and many taken with palsies, and that 
were lame, were healed. 

8 And there was great joy in that city. 

9 But there was a certain man, called Si’- 
mon, which beforetime in the same city used 
sorcery, and bewitched the people of Sa-ma’- 
ri-a, giving out that himself was some great 
one: 

10 ‘lo whom they all gave heed, from the 
least to the greatest, saying, This man is the 
great power of God. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


3 But Saul laid waste the church, entering 
into every house, and dragging men and wo- 
men committed them to prison. 

4 They therefore that were scattered abroad 
went about ! preaching the 5 And 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 
proclaimed ufto them the Christ. 6 And the 
multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the 
things that were spoken by Philip, when they 
heard, and saw the signs which he did. 7 ? For 
Jrom many of those that had unclean spirits, 
they came out, crying with a loud voice : and 
many that were palsied, and that were lame, 
were healed. 8 And there was much joy in 
that city. 

g But there was a certain man, Simon by 
name, who beforetime in the city used sorcery, 
and amazed the * people of Samaria, giving 
out that himself was some great one: Io to 
whom they all gave heed, from the least to the 
greatest, saying, This man is that power of 


word. 


COMMON VERSION 


12 But when they believed Philip preaching 
the things concerning the kingdom of God, 
and the name of Jesus Christ, they were bap- 
tized, both men and women. 

13 Then Si’mon himself believed also : 
when he baptized, he continued 
Philip, and wondered, beholding the miracles 
and signs which were done. 

14 Now when the apostles which were at 
Jerusalem heard that Sa-ma’ri-a had received 
the word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John: 

15 Who, when they were come down, prayed 
for them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost : 

16 (For as yet he was fallen upon none of 
them : only they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. ) 

17 Then laid they /heiy hands on them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost. 


and 


was with 


1 Comp. marg. note on ch. 5. 42. 


John: 


AMERICAN REVISION 
amazed them with his sorceries. 12 But when 
they believed Philip ! preaching good tidirigs 
concerning the kingdom of God and the name 
of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men 
and women. 13 And Simon also himself be- 
lieved : and being baptized, he continued with 
Philip ; and beholding signs and great ¢ mir- 
acles wrought, he was amazed. 

14 Now when the apostles that were at Jeru- 
salem heard that Samaria had received the 
word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
15 who, when they were come down, 
prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Spirit: 16 for as yet it was fallen upon 
none of them: only they had been baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus. 17 Thea 
laid they their hands on them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit. 













































11 And to him they had regard, because 
that of long time he had bewitched them with 


sorceries, 
Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1902 

1. January 5.—The Promise of Power Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January 12 The Promise of Power Fulfilled Acts 2: 1-21 
3. January 19.—The Early Christian Church Acts 2 : 37-47 
4- January 2¢ The Lame Man Healed Acts 3: 1-16 
5. February The First Persecution Acts 4 : 1-22 
6. February The Sin of Lying . Acts 4:32 to5:i1 
7. February 1 The Second Persecution . Acts 5: 25-42 
8. February The Arrest of Stephen Acts 6: 1-15 
9. March 2 The Stoning of Stephen . Acts 7:54 to8:2 
so. March 9.—The Disciples Scattered . Acts 8: 3-17 
11. March 1 he Ethiopian Converted Acts 8 : 26-40 
32. March 23.—Temperance Lesson Eph. 5: 11-28 


( Review 


33. March 30 | Or, Haste: 


Lesson 


i t 


International Home Readings 


John 20: 1-18 


MON. —Acts 8 : 3-17. ‘The disciples scattered 
‘Turks.—Acts 8 : 18-25. Preaching the gospel 
WeEb.—John 4 : 31-42. Christ's visit to Samaria. 
THURS.—tr Cor. 2: 9-16. Revelation by the Spirit. 
FRI.—M att. to : 23-33. Words of comfort. . 
SAT.—Psalm 89 : 7-16. .The joyful sound. 
SUN.—Isaiah 52: 7-15. Good tidings. 


(These Home Readings 
Bible Reading Association.) 


are the selections of the International 


~ 


God may use the enemy at home to further his ends abroad. 


i aa 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Picture of a Growing Church 


1. Stedfast in Trial: 


Laid waste the church... scattered abroad (vs. 3 


» 4) 
. Shall tribulation ? (Rom. 8 : 35, 37.) 
. persecutions (2 Cor. 12 : Io). 


Who shall separate? .. 
I take pleasure in. . 
a. Preaching the Word: 

Went about preaching the word (v. 4). 
Repentance and remission. . . in his name (Luke 24 : 47). 
We preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23, 24). 
3- Liberal in Views: 

Went down to the city of Samaria (v. $). 


No distinction between Jew and Greek (Rom. fo : 12). 
Ve are all one... in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3 : 28). 
4- Abundant in Spiritual Gifts : 

Unclean spirits... came out (vs. 7, 8). 

They received the Holy Spirit (vs. 15-17). 
Given... the Spirit to profit withal (1 Cor. 12 : 7-11). 


5. Liberated from Error : 


Simon... used sorcery. . 


They were baptized (vs. 9-13). 
Free from the law of sin and of death (Rom. 8 : 2). 
Free from sin... servants of righteousness (Rom. 6 


: 18). 


God which is called Great. 
heed to him, because that of long time he had 


11 And they gave loud voice came forth 


% % % % 


6. Orderly in Discipline : 
They were baptised, both men and women (vs. 12, 13). 
They sent unto them Peter and John (vs. 14-17). 
Thou shalt bind. . . shall be bound in heaven ( Matt. 16 : 19). 
7- Unworldly in Aim: 
Thy silver perish with thee (vs, 18-21). 
Set your mind on the things. . . above (Col. 3 : 2). 
The mind of the flesh is death (Rom, 8 : 5, 6). 


“% 


The true preacher may be driven from his post, but never 


Jrom his preaching. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
HE lesson continues the narrative without an interval. 
T PLACES.—Jerusalem ; then some unnamed eity of 
Samaria. 
TimMe.—Immediately after the death of Stephen,—in 
A.D. 36 or 37, according to the usual view of the chro- 
nology accepted in these Surroundings. 


. 
Critical Notes 


Verse 3.—Aut Sau/: In contrast with the ‘devout 
men’’ (v. 2).—/aitd waste: Continued so doing. The 
verb is derived from the preying of wild beasts, then ap- 
plied to human violence.—LZutering into every house: 
‘* House by house,’’ not content with public persecution. 
—Dragging: ** Haling’’ is the old form of ‘ hauling.’’ 
This may imply personal violence on the part of Saul. 


Men and women » Compare 9: 2; 22:4; 26: Io. 
Verse 4.— /hey therefore: This is to be connected in 
thought with verse 1.— Went about: More exact than 


‘*went everywhere.’’—/Preaching: Literally, ‘‘ evangeliz- 
ing.’’ This word is always accompanied by a marginal 
note in the American Kevision, to distinguish it from an- 
other term rendered ‘‘ preach.’’ 

Verse §5.—And Philip: A special instance of this wider 
effort ; important in its results, This Philip was one of the 
‘*seven,’’ not an apostle (comp. v. 14), called also ‘ the 
evangelist ’’ (21: 8).— Zhe city of Samaria: In that re- 
gion, since the city on the site of ancient Samaria was then 
called Sebaste. It may have been Sychar (or Shechem). 
—Proclaimed unto them the Christ: The Messiah. ‘* Pro- 
claimed ’’ here stands for the other term usually rendered 
** preach.’’ 

Verse 6.— 7he multitudes: The term so common in the 
Gospels. — Gave heed with one accord: Both phrases are 
emphatic.— When they heard: That is, heard the things 
that were spoken by Philip; to be separated by a comma 
from what follows.—Saw the signs which he did: ** Was 
doing.’ as so often in the New Testament. 

Verse 7.—/or. Introducing examples of the * signs.’’ 
The paraphrase of the Revisers brings out the force of the 
original, 


** Signs, ’’ 


3 Gr. nation. 


2 Or, For many of those that had unclean spirits that cried withe 
4 Gr. powers. 


The American Revision copyright, 1W1, by Thomas Nelson and Sona, 


Verse 8.—AMuch joy: So the better attested reading, 
‘*much ”’ being in emphatic position. 

Verse 9.— Simon by name: Called Simon Magus, that 
is, ‘*magician,’’ in later Christian literature.— Used sor- 
cery: Practiced magic. This was going on when Philip 
came. —Amazed. Thisis the usual rendering, ‘* bewitched ” 
being inaccurate ; so in verse 11.— Zhe people of Samaria: 
Greek, ‘‘nation,’’ showing that the entire region is meant. 
— Giving out; Literally, ‘* saying.’’ 

Verse 10.— That power of God which ts called Great: 
So the better attested reading. They probably deemed 
him some emanation of the Deity, Later legends have 
much to say about Simon. 

Verse 11.—Gave heed: As in verses 6 and 10.—/s#s 
sorceries: Related to the term used in verse 9. What he 
performed can only be inferred ; probably tricks and _illu- 
sions common to this class of people. 

Verse 12.—Believed Philip: Accepted what he said as 
true.—Preaching good tidings: 
verse 4. 


‘* Evangelizing,’’ as im 
-The kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ: The two main and related topics of Philip’s mes- 
sage.— 7hey were baptised: The tense implies that many 
were baptized.— Both men and women. The first mention 
of the baptism of women. A woman was the first believer 
in Samaria (John 4). 

Verse 13.—And Simon also: Not ‘‘then;”’ he is a 
special instance.—And being baptized: Properly separated 
from what precedes.— Continued with Philp: The ver\ is 
a strong one.—/Vas amazed: As in verses 9, 11. ‘lhe 
order of the Greek is restored by the Revisers. 

Verse 14.—Samaria had received the word of God: 
This outward movement would occasion no surprise. ‘The 
apostles had been told to preach in Samaria (Acts 1: 8), 
and naturally took oversight of the new company of be- 
lievers. 

Verse 15.—/Prayed for them: Showing that even the 
apostles could not, of themselves, impart this outward 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit, though Simon thought so 
(vs. 18, 19). 

Verse 16.—J/¢ was fallen; This is the grammatical form 
of the Greek, the word ‘spirit’’ being neuter. The ren- 
dering has no bearing on the personality of the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 17.—Laid hands on them: 'Vhe gift of the Holy 
Spirit followed, attesting the leadership of the apostles. In 
the case of Cornelius it preceded,*to guide Peter. There 
was no uniform method, as the Book of the Acts shows, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


¢ 


7 


Mighty works always accompany the mighty Word. 


i ot 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
BY R the blind world stones its martyrs and crucifies its 


Christ. The principle is, ‘‘ Yea, and all that would 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.’’ 
The world’s greatest heroes are enumerated in Hebrews 11. 
Those of whom this world was not worthy were ill-treated, 
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sawn asunder, slain with the sword. But they took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods and themselves that they 
might attain a better resurrection. Suffering here and 
being glorified hereafter is the principle on which Jesus 
and his saints live. 

No one can read the histories of the early Christian cen- 
turies without feeling that the Devil spoke truth to Christ in 
the temptation, and that the kingdom of this world had 
been delivered unto him (Luke 4 : 6). By what other in- 
spiration could a solemn supreme court suddenly become a 
mad mob of murderers, rushing all together on an evident 
saint, and exiling fellow-citizens from home by thousands ? 

The fact that goodness is now generally free from perse- 
cution is one proof that the apocalypse refers to current, 
and not particularly to prophetic events, and that the song, 
‘The kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of our 
Lord, and of his Christ ’’ was a present reality when John 
heard it, and is far mere so now. 


inte 
Philip in 
By Alexander 


HE tiger had tasted blood, and thirsted for more. The 
persecution that was set a-going by Stephen’s martyr- 
dom was probably regulated by the rulers, whose 

agent Saul gladly became. His ‘‘ zeal for God ’’ had been 
inflamed, not damped, by the martyr’s calm death, and 
with characteristic energy he threw himself into the task, 
hunting out the Christians in their houses, and roughly 
handling women as well as men, dragging them by vio- 
lence to prison. He could not have done that without the 
council’s mandate, ‘* When they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another,’’ came to mind, and was obeyed. 
But probably the apostles recalled another command, 
‘*Tarry ye in the city,’’ and so thought their duty was to 
stand still and accept what came. So both the fugitives 
and the sentinels who stuck to their post were obeying the 
general’s orders, and leaving their lives in his hands, The 
one set was not cowardly, nor the other rash; both were 
doing as they had been bid. 

Of course, the scattering took away Philip's work of 
serving tables, and he never seems to have resumed it, nor 
to have gone back to Jerusalem. Jesus had other, wider 
service for him. His going to Samaria was probably ‘‘ an 
accident.’’ At all events, he was not specially directed 
thither. Nor had he any commission from the apostles to 
preach, neither did he seem to have gone with that inten- 
tion, What happened was just that he found himself in a 
city which needed to know Jesus and knew him not, and 
that he did know the Jesus whom it needed. The Chris- 
tian instinct made silence impossible. No command, 
either from ecclesiastical authorities or from heaven, was 
required to set a Christian heart throbbing with compassion 
and a Christian tongue vocal with the Name. And Philip 
was only one of a multitude who were doing the same 
thing, for ‘‘they that were scattered abroad went about 
preaching the word.’’ Of course, wherever they went 
they took their Lord with them, and wherever they went 
they found people for whom he had died, so what could 
they do but speak? It was instinct, not deliberate pur- 
pose, that made the dispersed Christians missionaries. 
The coals had been flung apart, and that did not put the 
fire out, but spread it. It will be so with us if we have 
any depth of faith in, and love to, our Saviour. 

Philip had no thought that he was taking the first step in 
a new expansion of the church, nor any forecast of the con- 
sequences, Great movements are generally begun without 
consciousness of their greatness. ‘* Thou sowest bare 
grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him.’’ 
We cannot peer into the future, or see what may spring 
from the seed we sow. We can make sure that it is good 
seed, and that we do our work in sowing, and ‘* with God 
be the rest."’ 

It does not seem to have struck Philip that he was doing 
anything novel or startling in leaping the fence that shut 
the Jew off from the Samaritan, and carrying to hated 
aliens the gospel. He followed his Christian impulses, and 
found himself, without premeditation, doing what would 
have shocked many of his brethren. The new tide of 
Christian feeling rose above, and flowed over, and buried 
the wall of separation. 

We note that his weapons were both the ‘‘ good tidings ’’ 
and miracles. The power of working the latter was not 
confined to the apostles. But the language of Luke is sin- 
gularly discriminating as to the effects of the two weapons. 
The miracles roused attention, making the Samaritans 
‘*give heed’’ to messenger and message. They caused 
great joy, as demoniacs, palsied, and lame were healed and 
given back to their beloved. But it was the preaching that 
led the Samaritans to ‘‘ believe.’’ Miracle is ‘‘ the great 
bell before the sermon,’’ but the good tidings is what 
evokes the faith that saves. 

Samaria became a rebuke to Jerusalem. The despised, 
hated outcasts were more susceptible to the word than the 
‘*children of the kingdom.’’ We remember how the 
woman of Samaria at the well had uttered a higher con- 
ception of Messiah, as one who would ‘teach us all 
things,’’ than that of a mere political deliverer. The more 
spiritual elements of the hope were better preserved in 
Samaria than in Judea. It was virgin soil, where the 
thorns and briars of Pharisaism and ecclesiastical pedan- 
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Teach, 1, exile and loss of all things did not quench the 
zeal to preach the good tidings (v. 4). 

2. Since the Jews were so exclusive, it needed the 
spear-point behind them to make them go into all the earth, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. The wrath of 
man wrought the ends of God. 

3. What a proof of divine power in the heart it was that 
they went to Samaria! No dealings as Jews changed to 
every service love could offer as Christians. 

4. Simon believed, and was accepted as a disciple, though 
he had very low, if any, spiritual perception. He probably 
clung to his sorceries, even though he had seen the great 
power of God. The Holy Ghost is offered as freely to 
those having the least money as to those having the most, 

University Park, CoLo. 
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Imposttion exposed becomes opposition, 


ad 


Samaria 
McLaren, D.D. 


tries had not cumbered the ground. As Samaria to Jeru- 
salem, so is many a mission field to America and England, 
in superior readiness to receive, and superior willingness 
to obey, the gospel. ‘* I will provoke them to anger with a 
foolish nation.’? The ends of the earth will rise in judg- 
ment against some of our so-called Christians and condemn 
them. 

The first step beyond Judea brought about the first 
encounter with a pretender to magic arts, of whom there 
were so many in that age. Simon was apparently a Jew, 
like the sorcerer whom Paul met in Paphos on Azs first 
entrance on his work among Gentiles. There were many 
such then who should have been God’s ambassadors to the 
nations, but were the Devil’s emissaries. What a contrast 
between the evangelist who hid himself behind his Lord, 
and whose message was wholly concerned with the Christ, 
and the sorcerer who gave out that ‘‘himself was some 
great one’?! A man who suppresses self to exalt a great 
cause may be wrong, but a man who is his own theme 
cannot be right. And what a contrast between the attitude 
of the Samaritans toward him and his ‘ sorceries’’ and 
toward Philip! They ‘‘ gave heed’’ to both; but Simon 
only made them stupidly astonished, and ready to take him 
for a manifestation of some great divine power, while 
Philip’s miracles, and still more his good tidings, drew 
them to faith in divine love, and warmed their hearts with 
‘* great joy.’’ Gaping wonder is easily excited, and has no 
moral or religious value, but one message only can kindle 
faith that saves and gladdens. 

A clever quack will follow the people when he cannot 
lead them, and, no doubt, Simon went to listen to his 
rival, hoping to find out something that might help him to 
re-establish his shaken credit. Luke does not hesitate to 
say that he, too, ‘‘ believed,’’ and expects us to have com- 
mon sense enough to understand that Azs belief was not 
faith that saves, but merely credence to the gospel narra- 
tive as true history. It had no ethical or spiritual worth or 
contents, and all that he felt was ‘‘amazement,’’ of the 
same open-mouthed and vulgar sort as his juggleries had 
produced in the Samaritans. ‘The tables were turned, 
and it was he who was now amazed. No doubt, he recog- 
nized a cleverer artist in his own line, and even got the 
length. of believing that Philip’s sorceries were genuine, 
while his*own were tricks. But that did not lead him 
either to confession or repentance or to true trust. He 
was only ‘‘amazed,’’ and there is no salvation in that. 
Some of us look at the gospel and the Lord of the gospel 
much in that fashion, and are as little benefited by it as 
Simon was. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 








Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


*e IMON ... Usep Sorcery’’ (Acts 8 : 9).—Simon 
S is a very good specimen of a class which have 
always practiced with success their supernatural 
arts in the East. Two or three audacious cases of imposi- 
tion by mughraby who have succeeded in getting several 
pounds from persons to whom they promised to reveal a 
great treasure, have come under my notice ; but I think, 
probably owing to the poor condition of the country, that 
the black arts are doing a poor trade here at present. 
No less, however, than five persons in this village of 
three thousand inhabitants are credited with supernatural 
powers, and probably this is the proportion of soothsayers 
to the whole population throughout the country. 
‘*To WHOM THEY ALL GAVE HEED” (v. 10).—A few 
years -ago there lived in this village an aged priest, whose 


* $0) 


reputation for charming away snakes was so great that to him 
they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest ; and it was 
no uncommon thing for people from a distance to knock at 
his door at midnight, and implore his invocation on some 
person bitten by that noxious reptile. It is said that so 
great was his power that the charm was effectual at a dis- 
tance of many miles. The ‘people who reported these 
things must have had as much faith as the centurion 
who begged our Lord to speak the word only, and his 
servant should be healed (Matt. 8 : 8). 

We have now at our very door an instance of the evils of 
witchcraft. A young Syrian, lately arrived from Louisiana, 
told us that his wife (an American) had consulted a sor- 
ceress upon the state of her husband’s affections. The 
sorceress told her that her husband did not love her, etc., 
whereupon so sharp was the contention between them that 
the husband fled, and there does not seem to be much hope 
of a reunion. 

It would seem from this as if the light of gospel truth 
were needed in the United States, as well as here, to dispel 
the darkness of superstition and error, 
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The borders will get the blessing when the center ts 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 
~ ge laid waste the church (v. 3). How easy it is to 


tear down the work that others have patiently done ! 

In every great city there are professional ‘* wreck- 
ers.’’ The builder begins at the bottom, the wrecker 
begins at the top. He builds up, they tear down. They 
do not need to be poets, they need no vision, they do not 
possess the creative spirit. How easy it is to be a de 
stroyer! Dynamite is the only instrument, anarchy the 
only motive, needed. I do not say that there are no struc- 
tures erected by human society that ought not to come 
down. It requires a very noble courage, sometimes, to 
** lay waste ’’ the works of those who have gone before us. 
But it is the most solemn, serious, dangerous business in 
the world. I'll give you the best rule there is: Never 
destroy a hope, or a custom, or an institution, of human life, 
until you have a better thing to put in its place. Don’t 
stop people’s making candles until you give them petroleum, 
Don’t smash their kerosene-oil lamps until you get their 
gas-pipes laid. Don’t tear up their gas-pipes until you have 
strung their electric wires. 

They therefore thatwere S¢ attered abi oad went about preac h- 
ing the word (v.4). The mothers must often push the bird- 
lings out of the nest in order to teach them to fly. In 
spite of the beauty and glory of the gospel, in spite of the 
natural impulse of the soul to communicate its joys and its 
discovery to other men, it is a fair question whether the 
religion of Jesus would ever have gotten beyond Palestine 
if it had not been for its persecutors. It is so easy to stay 
in the warm nest. But a cruel hand flung the birds far 
forth, and away they went singing. It is lack of an income 
that has scattered the younger sons of English noblemen 
over the earth. It is poverty that has scattered the peas- 
ants and lazzaroni of Europe broadcast over the New World. 
Persecution drove the Puritans and the Huguenots to 


America. ‘*Let me stay here in the bin!’’ cries the 
wheat to the farmer. ‘* Not much!’’ cries the farmer 
to the wheat as he flings it into the furrow. Thank 


God our modern missionaries are going without being 
driven! But how they are scattered !—from China to 
Japan and Corea, from India to Ceylon and Africa. We 
shall have a harvest that shall make the reapers shout 
some day. 

And the multitudes gave heed (v. 6). They ‘* gave 
heed ’’ to the apostles and the sorcerer for the same rea- 
son,—the more shame tothem! It seems as if nothing but 
some physical ‘‘ wonder ’’ to sting the senses could rouse 
the masses of men from their lethargy. How dull and 
sodden we are! Why must we need to be roused by 
torchlight processions and booming cannon before we 
** give heed ’’ to our political duties? Why must we have 
to be wheedled into church by all sorts of fanfaronades 
before we ‘‘ give heed ’’ to the truth of the gospel? But 
it’s ** human nature.’’ And if the Salvation Army wants to 
use tambourines, or even hand-organs, to make people ‘‘ give 
heed,’’ they shall meet no opposition from me. I only 
wish I knew what kind of a hurdy-gurdy to play in the fine 
avenues of our great cities to make the rich people ‘‘ give 
heed,’’ and I would go up and down them grinding it. It 
is easy work to get men converted when you can get them 
to ‘* give heed.”’ 

Used sorcery (v. 9). That's one thing I wouldn’t do to 
make people ‘‘ give heed.’’ It is all well enough to be a 
prestidigitateur, but to be a ‘‘ fortune-teller,’’ or a ‘* me 
dium,’’ or a **sorceress,’’ is an evil and a shame. The 
longer I live, and the more I see of those ‘‘ evil workers,’’ 
the more I abhor them. There is in it the fascination of 
the serpent for the bird, the electric light for the moth. 
That dark under-world which they profess to uncover is an 
abyss, and produces vertigo. If you cannot tell to save 
you how a magician pulls a rabbit out of a stove-pipe hat, 
what right have you to think you can keep from being 
bewildered and bedeviled by spirit-rappers? I want to 
live and die sane. 

They believed Philip preaching good tidings concerning 
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the kingdom of God (v.12). This is, after all, the sole 
and single knowledge that produces a permanent revolution 
in the lives of men, It is not processionals, and candle 
burnings, and miracles wrought by bones of saints, that 
get down into the fountain-springs of the moral nature. 
But when you can get men to believe that there is a 
‘*kingdom of God’’ in heaven, and that every man, 
woman, and child of us has been sent here to build up an- 
other on earth, you have planted a thought that can up- 
heave the soul from its deeps. To see in Jesus the king of 
this spiritual empire, to conceive the hope of helping to 
extend it, to dream of the time when humanity shall be 
redeemed from sin, when ‘‘ every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father,’’—this is an incentive. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Activity is not always usefulness. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


FTER Stephen’s death, what did Saul do? As a 
consequence of this persecution, what became of the 
disciples? As these disciples went from place to 

place, what did they do? To what city did Philip go? 
Ilow did the people there receive his message? What 
kinds of miracles did Philip work in Samaria? What was 
the result in that place? Now have some teacher, to 
whom you have spoken beforehand, rise, and give in a few 
words the story of Simon. 

Who was it of whose death we learned last week? 
Stephen. Put on the board the words Stephen Dies. 
Yes, that was discouragement enough in itself, but that 
was followed by something worse. What did Saul at once 
begin to do? ‘To persecute the disciples. He raged 
against them like a wild man. Put on the board the words 
Saul Rages. ‘Things looked badly,—did they not? But 
more than this. What became of the saints that were in 
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Jerusalem? They had to flee for their lives. Yes, let us 
put that on the board as well. Put down words Saints 
Flee. Will now all the good work done in Jerusalem 
since Pentecost come to naught? No, for the saints, as 
they go everywhere, preach the truth. So, instead of 
harming the work, persecution really helped it, and we 
can put down the words Success Follows. 





TEPHEN DIES 


SAUL RAGES 
AINTS Eee 
UCCESS OLLOWS 
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Truth is in the market-place, but labor and love are the 
only coins current with her. 


i au 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 
‘* My faith looks up to thee."’ Psalm 51 : 6-13. 
‘*O Jesus, I have promised to serve (69 : 1, 5-7. 107 : 1-3.) 
thee to the end."’ Psalm 68 : 4-6, 9-11. 
“ How firm a foundation. (89 : 3, 5 6 135 : 3-6.) 
‘* Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go."" ,, 
F ' , ., Psalm 143 : 7-12. 
‘* All hail, the power of Jesus’ name. 
ve 212 : 9-13. 7: 1-3. 
**On our way rejoicing. ies oF 3) 
‘‘Our blest Redeemer, ere he Psalm 65 : 1, 2, 5-8. 
breathed."’ (84: 1-4. 127: 1-3.) 
‘God be with you till we meet Psalm 89 : 13-18. 
again."’ (121 : 10-17. 179: 1-6.) 


b 4 


They who think to buy the truth with money are usually 
sold themselves. 
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International Beginners’ Course 
Teaching Hints by George H. Archibald 


For Primary hints on the general International Lesson, see 
the article which follows this. 


This lesson, which is No. 8 in the Beginners’ Course as it is 
conducted for those who use The Sunday School ‘Times, is 
No. 25 in the one year's course of lessons as originally planned 
by the Lesson Committee. The course was begun in these 
columns January 4, 1902. ‘The entire list of lesson topics and 
selections will be mailed, for a two-cent stamp, upon applica- 
tion to the Editor. 


For Sunday, March 9 
Lesson 25: Helping Others (Luke 10 : 25-37). 
Theme for Lessons 22 to 25: Jesus our Helper. 


Golden Text for Lessons 22 to 25: lho went about 
doing good.—Acts 10 : 38. 


Result Sought : 
Helpful actions. 


The last three lessons have been stories of helpful ac- 
tions on the part of Jesus, and we have aimed to emphasize 
the idea and deepen the impression of the thought that 
Jesus is a helper. To-day we want to go a step farther, 
and, without doing so for him, help the child to make the 
deduction that he should be a helper also. 

I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

(1.) Physical preparation, For a preparatory exercise 
have the children imitate the activities of some of the char- 
acters in the Lesson Story or illustrations used in this les- 
son. It is said of Florence Nightingale that her first case 
of surgery was the make-believe binding up of the hurt leg 
of a dog. Soon after, she saw a real dog, and said, ‘I 
can help it; I did it once before.’’ Her imagining was 
very real to her,—so real that it led to genuinely helpful 
activities, and, no doubt, did much to mold a life for service 
for others. Perhaps the physical activities may begin by 
having the children walk around the room in imitation of 
the Good Samaritan. Some of the actions as he looked at 
the wounded man and helped him may also be imitated. 
But in addition, or even better, would be the actions of 
a child pretending to carefully handle her kitty, or help- 
ing a supposed fly out of the milk-jug. Remember that the 
children are only six years old, and imitations of kind acts to 
the kitty or the fly will be nearer the child’s life than those 
to the wounded man, though the latter may be permis- 
sible. As nearly as possible, when these actions precede 
the lesson story, have them engaged in without too great 
anticipation of the lesson story itself. 

(2.) Mental preparation. Begin the lesson by a talk 
about the common house-fly, or kittens, or something of the 
kind, 


Do you know what I have in this bottle? Look at him 
as he is flying about. We all know the common house-fly. 
It lives in all our homes. I caught him just before I came 
to Sunday-school, and I am going to set him free, for I am 
sure he does not want to live in this bottle, a prisoner. I 
was very careful not to hurt him when I caught him, and 
I will not hurt him now. If the weather was warm, I 
would set him free out of doors, etc. 


2. THE LESSON Srory. 

When Jesus was a big boy, I am sure he often told the 
little children stories. I think I can see them gathering 
around him, all ready to listen. Who would like to have me 
tell one of the stories he told to some people, one day alter 
he had grown to be a man ? 

A good story for the children is remarkable rather for 
what is left out than for what is put in. Remember the 
beginners will have only a hazy idea of priest and Levite. 
The names are as good as any others, and may be used, 
but do not try to explain who they were, or much about 
them. Let the words, ‘*‘ priest,’’ ‘* Levite,’’ stand simply 
as names for two men. Neither will some of the children 
be able to appreciate the wounded man or the robbers, 
and care will have to be taken not to frighten the little 
people, so as to make them afraid on the road or streets. 
Much depends upon the manner of the teacher. Let the 
fact of the priest and Levite’s unkind passing by on the 
other side be spoken of only in a general way, and put 
the emphasis on the kind actions of the Samaritan. Make 
the contrast, but emphasize the positive side of every story, 
rather than the negative. Study the story well. Get the 
details clearly in mind, Decide on the parts to be em- 
phasized, and particularly consider those which should be 
omitted. $e careful how wine and oil are spoken of. 
‘* Something to ease the pain ’’ would, perhaps, be better. 
‘*Inns’’ are unknown to the child; ‘*house’’ would be 
better, The art of gaining and keeping attention is largely 
that of using language and ideas that are on the child’s 
plane of experience. Make much of the pity the stranger 
felt for this wounded traveler. 


3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Before the lesson closes, very briefly review the stories 
we have had in these last three lessons,—Jesus healing the 
nobleman’s son, the daughter of Jairus, and the demoniac 
boy. Repeat the Golden Text. Now the question is, 
How shall we help the children to be helpers? Remember 
telling is not teaching. Activities must be suggested that 
are in the child’s world of possibilities. The better way of 
suggesting these is by a story. The lesson may be ended, 
perhaps, with a story about the childhood of Florence 
Nightingale, who, seeing the hurt dog, took it home, bound 
up its leg, and cared for it until it got better, or a story 
about a child kind to his kitty, or a story of a boy who saw 
a house-fly fall into the milk-jug, and kindly helped it out. 
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Helpful deeds to animals is, perhaps, the better, though 
not the only, place for emphasis. 


Blackboard 


As the story of the Good Samaritan is told, sketch the 
rough road on the blackboard. Represent the traveler, 
priest, Levite, and Samaritan, by pieces of different colored 
paper, and move them as each passes along. 

This is a good lesson to illustrate by means of the sand 
map. Make the rough road, and put at each end a few 
blocks to represent the cities of Jerusalem and Jericho. A 
block may be placed to represent the inn. Pieces of paper 
or sticks will stand for the persons. 


Pictures 


[A leaflet will be sent, for a two-cent stamp, by the Editor, telling 
where such pictures as these may be obtained, and giving useful hints 
to the teacher. | 

The Good Samaritan, by Siemenroth. 

The Arrival of the Samaritan at the Inn, by Doré, 


“ 


Great men do not make a great church, 


<- 


The following three lesson articles—Primary, Intermediate, 
and Senior-—are on the general lnternational Lesson (see p. 106), 


For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Messengers of Cheer. 
Il, Lesson Topic: Joyfulness (Acts 8 : 3-17). 
lll. Result Sought: 


Determination to be a joyful messenger of cheer. 


IV. Starting-Points : 


[Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. ‘The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred 

1. Did you ever make the baby smile? How? 
2. A talk about preachers. 

3. Light and darkness. 

4. Which are better,—bright faces, or gloomy 


ones ? 


V. Steps in the Teaching Process. 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Did you ever make the baby smile? How? What is 
the best way that you know of to make a baby laugh? 
Did you ever make the baby cry? Did you ever change 
the baby’s tears into smiles? How? 

2. THE Lesson SToRY. 

Our story to-day is about two men, One, Saul, made 
people unhappy; but the other, Philip, made them glad 
and joyful. The wicked rulers became so cruel to the 
members of Jesus’ band of messengers of cheer that they 
determined to put them all in prison, and perhaps kill 
some more of them as they had killed Stephen. There 
was one man among the rulers whom we are going to learn 
more about. When Stephen was being stoned, this man 
stood by holding the garments of those who stoned Stephen, 
and now he went about seeking to injure other members 
of the messenger band. His name was Saul. Into many 
houses Saul went, dragging men and women out, and 
giving them to the soldiers to carry off to prison. At last 
the persecutions became so violent that many members of 
the band had to leave their homes and go away to other 
places. 

What is the Golden Text ? 

Some went one way, and some another. Philip was the 
name of one of the members of the band, and he went toa 
place called Samaria. The people there were pleased to 
see him. Philip was a preacher. Do you know what a 
preacher is? Philip was the kind of a preacher who made 
people glad and happy. He drove out the ugly spirits 
which seemed to live inside people. He made the lame to 
walk, and the sick to get well, until there was joy in the 
whole city of Samaria. 

Let me tell you another story. ‘*When I get big 
enough, I am going to be a preacher,’’ said Willie one 
day. ‘‘What is a preacher?’’ asked grandma. Willie 
looked surprised. ‘* Don’t you know what a preacher is ? 
A preacher is a man that tells people what the Bible 
means. And he says, ‘Thirdly, my brethren.’ And 
everybody listens to him, It’s nice to have people to listen 
to you.’’ Grandma smiled. ‘I think you are big enough 
to preach now,’’ she said. ** Really and truly, grandma ?”’ 
asked the little boy eagerly. ‘*Yes, really and truly.” 
‘*I’m afraid not,’’ said Willie, after a few moments of 
thought, ‘‘or I’d know how,—and I don’t.’’ ‘* What does 
the preacher do first?’’? asked grandma. ‘He takes a 
text, and then he ’splains it. I can’t do that.’’ ‘*Oh, yes! 
you can,’’ said grandma, ‘‘ Here is a good text for you to 
explain: ‘Be ye glad and rejoice.’’’ ‘*There’s nothing 
to ’splain about that,’’ said Willie. ‘‘ You just have to be 
glad,—that’s all.’’ ‘* A good text for my little preacher’s 
first sermon. I should like to have him preach from it for 
a week,’’ ‘*Preach a week? Why, grandma, I can’t!” 
**Can’t you keep from being cross for one week ?’’ Willie 
looked thoughtful. ‘* Would that be preaching?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It would,* and the very best kind. A good 
eo has to preach that way, or people would not 
isten to what he says in the pulpit.’ ‘* Well,’’ said Willie, 
with a sigh, ‘‘I suppose I can try, but I wasn’t thin] ing 
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*bout that kind of preaching.’’ ‘* You’ll be showing every- 
body what that verse in the Bible means, you know,’’ said 
grandma. ‘‘ And that is my best way to preach.’’ All the 
week Willie was careful, and asked Jesus to help him. 
The end of the week came. ‘‘ How do you like preach- 
ing?’’ asked grandma. ‘‘ Why, I like it first-rate,’’ said 
Willie. 


3. TRANSITION, 
Who was one of the rulers that persecuted the members 
of the band of messengers of cheer? What did he do? 


What did the messengers of cheer have to do? Where 
did Philip go? What did he do in Samaria? How did 


Willie preach ? 
4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

I know a boy who wanted to preach to make people 
glad and happy, like Philip and Willie, but sometimes he 
used to get cross and sulky. One day the wheel came off 
his cart, and he was in a great hurry to get it fixed before 
Fred came over to play with him. There was company at 
the house that day, and, just when he was about half fin- 
ished getting the wheel on, his mother called, ‘‘ Jack, I 
want you to go on an errand for me.’’? Do you think Jack 
did it cheerfully ? Would you have been cheerful about it ? 


Vi. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 


Emphasized., | J oyfulness. 








Questions on the Lesson 
Story which draw from the 
children the Central Truth 


Transition. 








The Lesson | 1. The disciples scattered. 








Story. 2. Willie the preacher. 
Preparation 
for Lesson Did you ever make the baby laugh ? How? 
Story. 
Vill. Blackboard Illustrations 
JESUS’ 
TRUSTY PETER 
LOVING JOHN 
UNSELFISH PIERRE 
HELPFUL RALPH 
BRAVE SUSIE 
TRUTHFUL STEPHEN 
OBEDIENT PHILIP 
PATIENT WILLIE 
FORGIVING 
JOYFUL 
MESSENGERS OF CHEER 
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Zeal is like dynamite,—it makes all the difference what 


you use it for. 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY Acts 8: 1-25, and write for yourself a pictu- 
resque story of this first spread of the gospel beyond 
Jerusalem. Take up, with your class, its successive 

chapters, making each as complete as possible, as follows : 

1. The Trouble in Jerusalem. Show how Stephen’s 
faith and martyrdom began to make a transforming im- 
pression on some Jews (v. 2). No doubt, some of them 
were to become preachers of the new religion. On one 
young man a still deeper impression was made, though its 
first effect was to intensify his hatred of the followers of 
Jesus Christ (7:58; 8:1, 3). But what Saul then did 
hastened the spread of the gospel. For then, as ever since, 
the church was forced to its greatest usefulness through 
stress of trial (vs. 1, 4). That dark day in Jerusalem was 
a sunrise to the world. 

2. The Joy in Samaria. Show why Samaria was the 
safest place within reach for the disciples to escape perse- 
cution by the Jews (John 4:9). Explain that Jesus had 
preached to Samaritans with success (John 4 : 39-42), but 
had forbidden his disciples to preach to them on their first 
missionary journey, and why (Matt. 10: 5, 6). Jesus had 
taught respect for Samaritans (Luke 10: 33-37; 17: 16). 
Perhaps Philip told them of this parable when he had fled 
to them to escape the fate of Stephen, whom Jews had 
treated as the robbers treated the traveler. Show how the 
Samaritans proved themselves more worthy of the gospel 
than the inhabitants of the Holy City (v. 12), when the 
prophecy of Jesus began to be fulfilled (Acts 1:8). The 
turning-point in the history of the church was when the 
Holy Spirit led Philip and other disciples, at first falter- 
ingly, but at last boldly, to proclaim that there was salva- 
tion through one Name, not for Jews only, but for all men, 
and that acceptance of that gospel made all men brethren. 

3. The Winning of Simon. Show what his art was 
(vs. 9, 10), how he had long amazed the Samaritans, how 
Philip amazed them more (vs. 6, 7), and how he amazed 
Simon also (v.13 Explain the effect on the people of the 
confession of the sorcerer that the power of Philip was 
greater than his, and therefore must be divine. 
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4. The Holy Spirit Given to Samaritans. The apostles 
as yet would not have considered such a thing as sitting down 
to eat with a Samaritan. But they were so open-minded that 
they sent Peter and John to investigate the strange report 
that despised Samaritans were becoming fellow-disciples of 
Christ. These two apostles were speedily convinced that 
the report was true, and they did not shrink from the con- 
sequences of admitting it. They prayed that the Samaritan 
disciples might have all the benefits that they themselves 
possessed, and their prayer was answered (vs. 14-17). 
Ever since, the preaching of the gospel has been leading 
men of all nations and races into fraternal fellowship, and 
working the greatest revolution in history. 

5. The Mistake of Simon. Why did not he receive the 
Holy Spirit with the others? He placed an utterly false 
estimate on the gift (v. 20), and he did not know how to 
use it. He thought he could impart it for money, and de- 
cide who should receive it. Some things claimed to be 
done by the use of spiritual powers of healing for money 
may be wrought now as wonderful as were those of Simon ; 
but this kind of business no more has the divine approval 
now than it had then. 

6. The Spread of the Gospel among Samaritans. 
Verse 25 chronicles an extended preaching tour by the 
apostles, in which churches sprang up in many villages, 
and the foundations of the new faith were broadly laid 
among those not bound to Jewish customs, 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Effect of Stephen’s Martyrdom. Why did 
fresh persecution then spring up against the new church ? 
What arguments did Jews use to suppress the church ? 


What did the disciples do to avoid persecution? Why 
had the apostles remained in Jerusalem? What did the 
disciples do as they were scattered abroad ? (v. 4.) Where 


were new churches planted? How did the disciples keep 
in communication with the mother church? (v. 25.) 

2. The Gospel in Samaria. Where did Philip preach ? 
(v. 5.) What did he preach? (v. 35.) How did he secure 
an audience ? (vs. 7, 8.) Who was his chief rival? (vs. 


g-11.) Tell the story of the conversion of Simon. Was 
his conversion genuine ? What was his mistake? Did the 
Samaritans have spiritual ideas of the Messiah? What 


did the apostles do to make permanent the new purposes 
of the Samaritans ? (vs. 15-17.) Why did not Simon re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit? Why did he ask the apostles to 
pray for him? Is the Holy Spirit given now as then in an- 
swer to prayer? Could Philip, without the apostles, have 
secured the gift of the Holy Spirit for the baptized Samari- 
tans? Can teachers secure that gift for their pupils ? 


Suggestive Topics 

When we are working to do God’s will, we are always 
on the winning side. Truth gains the greatest victories 
out of seeming defeat. 

The only thing which will break down barriers between 
nations and races is the evidence in them all of capacity to 
reproduce in themselves the image of Christ. 

Wherever men acknowledge supreme allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, they are fitted to receive the Holy Spirit. Wherever 
such men covenant together to serve Christ, there is a true 
Christian church, 

BOSTON. 
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It takes much suffering to make a missionary church. 


oe 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Church in Samaria 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 8: 4-25), 
[For each member of the Bible class. } 

With the account of Stephen’s death the first stage of the 
history of the growth of the Christian church comes toa 
close. It could no longer be the church at Jerusalem, for 
a fierce persecution arose, which scattered its loyal mem- 
bers far and wide. Christianity had at last become classified 
by the rulers of Judaism. It was no longer a troublesome 
sect, to be ignored if possible, and dealt with after a 
temporizing fashion. ‘They now regarded it as a heretical 
organization, revolutionary in its tendencies, and dangerous 
to Judaism. Not merely Sadducean pride was active 
against the church, but Pharisaic zeal for the defense of 
Judaism, at whose very foundations the leaders of the Chris- 
tian community dared to strike. 

Thus Christianity was forced to commence its geographi- 
cai expansion. How long after the ascension of Jesus this 
happened,—whether one year or seven,—must be left 
undetermined. The events related in chapters 1-7 need 
not have taken much time, yet the general impression made 
by the narratives corresponds to a fairly extended period, 
How extensive was the expansion which took place we 
may only determine indirectly from such verses as Acts 8 : 
I; 9:31; 11:19; Romans1: 7. Probably the earnest 
and loyal disciples—men like Barnabas and Philip—scat- 
tered to many countries and to every point of the compass. 
The writer of Acts takes no pains to relate in detail this 
dispersion, but focuses our attention upon the success that 
attended the evangelistic work in Samaria, and upon the 
leadership of Saul at Jerusalem. 

There are many bits of evidence in other portions of the 
Book of Acts and in the Epistles (Acts 22: 4, 5, 19; 
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26 : 9-11; 1 Corinthians 1§: 9; Galatians 1: 13, 22-24; 
Philippians 3: 6; 1 Timothy 1 : 13) which corroborate 
the statement here that Saul made himself a terror to all 
faithful followers of the Christ. True to the principles in 
which he had been educated, he was a bigoted and un- 
sparing scourge of all heretics. It was probably incon- 
ceivable to him that the Christians could be right. At 
best they were self-deceived. Their Jesus—a_ crucified 
criminal—could not be the Jewish Messiah. It was both 
just and merciful to stamp out so bold and dangerous a 
claim. For his unflinehing support of the persecution he 
afterwards mourned, but he acted as we should expect such 
a man to act. 

The active evangelization in Samaria gives us, perhaps, 
a hint of the more liberal spirit of the infant church. ‘The 
preachers among whom Philip was prominent were success- 
ful even among the people at large. A prominent sooth- 
sayer of great repute among the Samaritans was so im- 
pressed that he too applied for baptism. 

Such a movement needed apostolic oversight, hence 
Peter and John were deputed to visit Samaria. Why the 
apostles were free to continue living at Jerusalem is not 
made clear. ‘Their visit at Samaria was notable in three 
ways,—their authority was respected even there; their 
intercession and laying on of hands seems to have been a 
needed preliminary to the manifestation of the Holy Spirit ; 
and Peter, in his summary dealing with Simon, set a re- 
freshing and healthy standard which declared the spiritual 
character of Christianity. No wonder their labors 
tinued to be very fruitful ! 


Il. 


con- 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—None of the books named are neces- 
sary in following these studies. The references to them are 
collated only for those who wish to use them. Professor San- 
ders has prepared, especially for these lessons, the most care- 
ful and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts ever 
presented with a course of this sort. The Sunday School ‘Times 
issues it in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, contain- 
ing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. It will be sent for a two-cent stamp, to pay postage, 
by the publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Whyte, in his ‘* Bible Characters,’’ portrait 98, inter- 
estingly ‘*Philip: Deacon and Evangelist.’’ 
Ik. W. Maurice and Stokes have each a lucid and illumi- 
nating talk about the apostles. Bartlet, ‘* Apostolic Age ’”’ 
(33-35), discusses fully the attitude of the Samaritans. See 
also Purves, ‘* Apostolic Age’’ (% 64-67), Farrar, ‘‘ Paul ”’ 
(chap. 15), and Stifler, ‘* Introduction ’’ (67-71). 


it, 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ‘The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


discusses 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussion. 


1. Christianity’s New Start. (1.) In what did this new 
start consist? Was it summed up in geographical expan- 
sion? [McLaren: § 2.] (2.) Could persecution be said to 
be the sole cause of the dispersion? Would it have come 
about in any case, through Christianity’s tendency toward 
the preaching of the gospel? [Warren: 2. 4. 
Dunning: 1.] (3.) What is the opinion of the writer of 
the Book of Acts ? 

2. Saul’s Share as a Pharisee. (4.) What place did 
he apparently occupy among the Jews of Jerusalem ? (5.) 
Must we condemn his course of action ? 

3. Zhe Samaritans. (6.) What practices and ideas had 
they in common with the Jews which predisposed them 
to listen to the evangelists? (7.) Why was the writer 
of Acts desirous of telling the story of their conversion, 
rather than that of some other people ? 

4. The First Brush of Christianity with Paganism, (8.) 
In what ways does Simon stand as a true representative 
of the paganism of that day? [McLaren: § 7.] (9.) Dis 
cuss the apostolic method of dealing with it. 

5. Christianity’s Evangelistic Efficacy. (10.) What was 
the secret, as revealed in this passage, of the rapid progress 
of Christianity ? 


IV, 


Goss: Vv. 


SOME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 

‘*Stephen revealed the universal gospel; Philip pro- 
claimed it.’’ 

To a Jew this conversion of the. Samaritans must have 
seemed a veritable miracle, but there are no ‘ hopeless 
cases,’’ 

Peter’s frank, determined, ‘‘ Thy money perish with thee, 
Simon,’’ is a lesson we need to heed to-day. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


a- 


If you will think of it, the Lord did not do a great deal 
while he was on the earth. His ministry lasted only about 
three years, and even during that time he went about his 
business in a very leisurely and deliberate way. A good 
many of you do more in one day than he did in a week. 
Alexander the Great died at just about the age of Jesus, 
thirty-three, and, if you estimate lives by the public exhibi- 
tion that they make of themselves, and the evident and in- 
stant results that they afford, and the palpable effect that 
they put forth, Alexander did far more in his thirty-three 
years than the Lord did in his, and the record of his doings 
makes a more voluminous and more readable history ; and 
we shall never understand the Lord’s life, nor read its record 
appreciatively, till we have learned that to endure patiently 
is greater and harder and holier than to do magnificently. 
—From ** Three Gates on a Side, and Other Sermons,’’ by 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
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New Books on the Lessons in Acts 


Dr. Peloubet’s Valuable Work 


MONG the books here grouped, all connected more 
A or less closely with the Sunday-school lessons for the 
first half of 1902, Zhe Teachers’ Commentary on 
Acts (New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. $1.25), by F. N, Peloubet, D.D.) is the most 
full in its treatment of the Scripture narrative. Questions 
of introduction are succinctly stated, and recent views re- 
ferred to; the maps and chronological tables are excel- 
lent; the Authorized and Revised Versions are printed 
together in an interlinear combination. This arrangement, 
however, leads to an ignoring of the very important mar- 
ginal readings and renderings of the latter Version, and of 
the American preferences also. The notes are copious, 
and largely selected from the most trustworthy of recent 
commentators and essayists. The practical suggestions 
are helpful. The author accepts the usual chronology, 
and not that of Harnack or Ramsay, though he agrees with 
the latter in regard to the South-Galatian theory and the 
position of the Epistle to the Galatians. In appearance 
the volume is attractive, the illustrations are useful, and 
the indexes adapted to aid the student. Dr. Peloubet’s 
long experience in work of this character enabled him to 
bring together the best results of recent scholarship, which 
has been so active in the field of apostolic history. 


The Cambridge Bible 

In the well-known series, 7he Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, the volume on Acts (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.10), is the work of Professor Dr. 
J. RK. Lumby, who has done good service to biblical schol- 
arship in previous labors. The limits of the book forbade 
very extended treatment, and the use of the Authorized 
Version as the basis of comment compels the author to 
constantly cite the Revised Version. The critical judg- 
ments. are conservative; the comments are concise and 
clear. .This edition was published in 1897, so that the 
new questions arising since that date are not discussed. 


A Popular Text Book 

In the series of Guild Text Books, small and cheap vol- 
umes for popular instruction, Studies in the Acts of the 
Apostles (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 40 
cents, net), by the Rev. William Robertson of Scotland, is 
singularly well adapted for its purpose. It is not a com- 
mentary, but a continuous narrative, divided into chapters 
corresponding with those in our Testament, the exegetical 
points being given, when necessary, in footnotes. The fruits 
of recent scholarship appear, but the matter is for popular 
and family reading. Meyer’s chronology is accepted ; 
Ramsay’s theories are referred to; the brief Introduction 
is alike compact and clear. 


The Modern American Bible 

Two more volumes of Zhe Modern American Bible 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents per volume), by 
Frank Schell Ballentine, rector of Christ’s Church, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, have appeared. They respectively con- 
tain Luke and Acts, and the letters of Paul, arranged in 
chronological order, the letter to the Hebrews being ap- 
pended, The translation is ‘‘in modern American form 
and phrase,’’—a method which the translator defends as 
preferable to that adopted in the Revised Version. The 
impression ‘made upon the reader by the modern look of 
the printed page will in many cases make a new book of 
the Bible to those who read it in this edition. The 
plan is well carried out, and the correct Greek text evi- 
dently forms the basis. Many archaisms disappear, but so 
do many historical suggestions. While a literal rendering 
of terms is avoided, there is a decided adherence to the 
grammatical forms of the original. Dialogues are printed 
as in modern stories, and paragraphs are abundant. While 
the version will be very suggestive to many, it loses many 
of the suggestions of the Greek. 


The New Century Bible 

Incidentally may be named here another work, 7%e 
New Century Bible, a volume of which series, covering 7he 
Gospel of St. Luke (Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 75 cents), by the general editor, Professor W. F 
Adeney, has just appeared. It contains an Introduction, 
the text of the Authorized Version, then that of the Re- 
vised Version with brief notes, to which an index is added, 
maps being prefixed to the whole. The marginal readings 
and renderings do not appear, except occasionally in the 
notes, which are clear and scholarly, as might be expected. 


Bishop Thoburn on The Church of Pentecost 
As an initial study in the details of the Book of the Acts, 
Bishop Thoburn’s volume, 7he Church of Pentecost (New 


York: Eaton & Mains. 75 cents), deserves special men- 
tion. It discusses in practical fashion the lessons from the 
narrative up to the death of Stephen. Written on ship- 
board, without any accessible books of reference, the book 
does not enter into details of exegesis, but it does most 
plainly and forcibly apply the lessons from the story of the 
infant church, and that, too, in very many directions. 
The bishop is somewhat skeptical about the propriety of 
applying the term ‘‘ pentecostal ’’ to certain modern phases 
of religious experience, and objects to the withdrawal of 
those claiming such experience from the fellowship of other 
believers, That a subtle and dangerous form of Pharisaism 
may hide itself under the term is obvious enough. These 
essays furnish a useful companion in the review of the 
Sunday-school lessons for the first quarter of the present 
year. 


Two Reissues on Paul’s Life 

For the consecutive study of the life of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles, two helpful works of similar character may 
be noticed, though each of them, when first issued, was 
fully reviewed in The Sunday School Times. One is 
A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul (New York: American 
Tract Society. 75 cents), by the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin ; 
the other, Zhe Life of St, Pau/, Harmonized in Scripture 
Language (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents), 
by the Rev. 6. W. Pratt. The purpose of both is the 
same ; the construction varies slightly. The former pre- 
sents the allied passages in parallel columns; the latter 
interweaves them in a connected narrative. Mr. Good- 
win’s use of the Authorized Version as the basis compels 
the addition of many explanatory notes; Mr. Pratt lets the 
Revised Version give the needed suggestions, which it 
usually does, though his plan does not include so much of 
comment as that of Mr. Goodwin. The chronological 
views in each are substantially the same. Both have good 
maps and indexes, 


‘* The Many-Sided Paul ”’ 

The personal characteristics of the apostle are portrayed 
by the Rev. George F. Greene in 7he Many-Sided Paul 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 75 cents). It is 
neither a biography nor a treatise on the Pauline theology, 
but a ‘*‘ review of the character of the great apostle by 
arranging under their proper heads the materials for the 
portraiture that are in the New Testament.’’ ‘The matter 
is well handled, and the book will introduce the reader to 
a delightful method of scriptural study, and may make 
some feel acquainted with the real Paul, who has so often 
been misrepresented as well as misunderstood, The writer 
accepts Ramsay’s views about the date of Paul’s conver- 
sion and the visit to Galatia, but these points are only inci- 
dental to his discussion of Paul as a missionary. 


Paul’s Spiritual Growth 

A kindred topic is treated by the Rev. Dr. George 
Matheson in Spiritual Development of St. Paul (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 80 cents). Less extensive, 
but far more intensive, than the previous volume, this little 
book sets forth the inner biography of the apostle. It 
does not trace his external history as such, nor yet the de- 
velopment of his theology, but seeks, from his own wri- 
tings, and from these only, to portray his spiritual develop- 
ment. It is based upon this conception of Christian 
inspiration,—namely, ‘‘ the growth of the divine through 
the capacities of the human,’’ and hence traces the growth 
of Paul’s capacity, as indicated by his writings. The 
unity, as well as the progress, of this development, is in- 
dicated. Even the Pastoral Epistles, usually regarded as on 
a lower plane than the great doctrinal letters, are pre- 
sented as forming a fitting termination to the great move- 
ment of this great inner life. The author holds that ‘ the 
inward history of St. Paul is an epitome of the inward his- 
tory of the church universal.’’ Such a book as this will 
help, therefore, to make church history appear more vital, 
more human, and, in consequence, more ‘spiritual ’’ in 
the New Testament sense,—that is, under the power of 
the Holy Spirit. While affording no direct aid to the study 
of the Acts, it indirectly brings into fuller light the main 
actor in the latter half of that narrative. 


New Testament Conversions 

In Zypical New Testament Conversions (Chicago and 
New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. $1), the Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Noble, of Chicago, portrays the various methods by 
which men and women, as narrated in the New Testament, 
**turned unto the Lord Jesus,’’—that is, in modern phrase, 
were ‘* converted.’’ Half the chapters are concerned with 
cases mentioned in the Book of the Acts. The variety of 
human ‘‘ experience ’’ is emphasized, and with a double 
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purpose, of caution and of comfort,—caution against ex- 
acting from others the same ‘‘ experience,’’ and comfort 
for those who are doubting because of the absence of some 
such stereotyped exercises. The instances treated are 
discussed with careful regard to the scriptural record, and 
also with plain and practical application to present needs, 
hopes, and fears. ‘The long-continued service of Dr. 
Noble as a pastor makes him specially at home in this 
field, while his vigorous thought expresses itself in an at- 
tractively lucid style. The closing chapter on ‘* The Day 
of Pentecost ’’ furnishes timely and profitable reading for 
Sunday-school teachers and pastors. 


Early Christianity after Bible Times 

A fitting addendum to books on the times of the apos- 
tles may be found in Professor Orr’s Zhe Early Church in 
History and Literature (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 60 cents). It is the first volume in a new series 
called Christian Study Manuals, and covers, in brief and 
compact form, the story of Christianity up to the Nicene 
council. . The first and second chapters are useful for the 
study of the apostolic age. The author is well known as a 
theologian and apologist, and the same qualities which 
enabled him to produce valuable larger works fit him for 
the task of preparing a brief trustworthy primer of early 
church history. It is the trained man with an earnest 
purpose to instruct who can write the best books for popu- 
lar use. This manual may entice some Sunday-school 
teachers to read the story of the church beyond the limits 
of the New Testament narrative. 


a 


What Are the Best Bible 
Commentaries ? 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Wi we call ‘‘helps’’ are not the most important 


thing in studying the Scriptures. Suppose two 

classes to have been formed for a year’s study of 
some part of the Bible. Suppose that the members of one 
class use no outside helps, but that they read the Scripture 
passages carefully enough so that they can state the con- 
tents correctly, and at their meetings discuss them on that 
basis ; and suppose that the members of the other class 
neglect this careful reading, but use all available outside 
helps. . Neither class follows an ideal method, but the first 
will accomplish much more than the second. Helps are 
hindrances if one allows them to supersede personal study. 

Further, commentaries are not the helps that are most 
indispensable. A library for Bible study should include a 
good teacher’s Bible, a concordance, a Bible dictionary, a 
selection of books of travel and exploration in Bible coun- 
tries, and on the geography and the various branches of the 
natural history of those countries, and, perhaps, books of 
other classes, before it begins to obtain commentaries, 
Probably the work of Conybeare and Howson on the life 
of Paul has done more for the elucidation of the Acts and 
the Epistles than all the commentaries that were ever 
written. In particular, a good harmony of the Gospels is 
worth more than a library of other books to one who really 
studies the Gospels for himself. 

There is no best commentary. That which is best for 
one may be of little use to another. Everything depends 
on one’s mental habits and furniture, and on the question 
whether his purpose in study is mainly intellectual, or 
ethical, or devotional. Without a careful diagnosis of the 
case, no one is qualified either to prescribe or to proscribe 
commentaries for any particular person. 

Among the commentaries that were widely circulated 
half a century ago are two that have a marked character, — 
that of Matthew Henry, and that known as Barnes’ Notes 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50), the latter by the 
Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia. The Comprehensive 
Commentary was mainly an edition of Matthew Henry, 
with selected notes added. Matthew Henry and Albert 
Barnes were not superior scholars, but they were keen 
observers of character and of human conduct, and they 
had, in a marked degree, both the insight of com- 
mon sense and spiritual insight. Their works are now 
worth but little as sources of information, but in practical 
pith and point they are very rich. The commentary of 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown used to be bound some- 
times in ene volume and sometimes in two. Much of the 
information it contains is now antiquated, but it has no 
successor as a brief commentary on the entire Bible. One 
who has access to any of these commentaries will obtain 
many a fruitful hint from them. Whether it is wise to buy 
them is another question. Booksellers have them for sale, 
There is one edition of Matthew Henry in six volumes at 
$15, and an edition of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown in 
four volumes at $8. 

Charles H. Spurgeon’s volume on Commenting and 
Commentaries ($1), published in 1876, gives valuable in- 
formation up to that date. 

Dr. Schaff’s American translation of the Lange Series of 
Commentaries (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), pub- 
lished between 1868 and 1880, is probably the best known 
standard commentary in the United States. It contains 
fifteen large octavo volumes on the Old Testament, includ- 
ing one on the Apocrypha, and ten volumes on the New 
Testament. There is a full introduction to each book, and 
on each section an extended exegetical and critical treat- 
ment, followed by doctrinal and ethical, and by homiletical 
and practical, matter. It was written by the strongest of 
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the German scholars of the 
and translated by American scholars of simi- 
lar Standing. It is of high character, though 
lacking, of course, in matters that depend on 
the most recent discoveries. ‘The Scribners 
advertise a new edition, without abridge- 
ment, at $3 a volume in cloth, 20 per cent 
off ; special price, $40 for complete sets. 

The Keil and Delitzsch series of commen- 
taries has been issued in English by T. & T. 
Clark, beginning in 1871. ‘The series con- 
tains properly twenty-three volumes on the 
Old Testament, to which should be added 
the two volumes by Delitzsch on Hebrews, 
and the two volumes of his Nez Commen- 
tary on Genesis. The Scribners quote these 
at $2.25 per volume, net, with a reduction 
to purchasers of complete sets. Different 
translations of the commentaries of Delitzsch 
on Isaiah and on the Psalms are offered by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co, 

The first volume of the B7zble Commentary, 
otherwise known as the Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, prepared by leading scholars of Great 
Britain, was published in 1871. As this is 
original work, not translation, the average 
date of this series is considerably later than 
that of those just mentioned. It is also 
smaller and less elaborate, containing ten 
volumes for the entire Bible. Its notes are 
judicious and to the point. It may be had 
from the Scribners at $3 net per volume, in 
cloth; special price, $15 for complete set. 

Ellicot?s Commentary for English Read- 
ers (1877-1884) (New York: E. P. 
& Co.) is another English work of five vol- 
umes on the Old Testament and three vol- 
umes on the New. The original price is $6 
per volume ; cheap edition, $12 net per set, 
eight volumes, sold only in sets. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to 
speak slightingly of all work done on the 
Bible at these and earlier dates. Such speech 
is not justifiable. The world had biblical 
scholars before we were born. In at least 
one very important particular these older 
men had a great advantage over their suc- 
cessors, in that they were not compelled to 
turn aside from their proper work of inter- 
preting in order to attack or defend or ignore 
the new critical theories that have of late 
filled the horizon. Of course, there are re- 
cent discoveries, of which they were ignorant. 
But of the questions that a practical student 
of the Bible has to ask they answer a much 
larger percentage than do most of the more 
recent writers, and they answer most of them 
quite as correctly. , 

The volumes of Zhe Pulpit Commentary 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.) began 
to be issued not far from 1880. It is now 
complete in fifty-one volumes for the Old 
and New Testaments. It can be obtained 
at $2 a volume, probably with a large reduc- 
tion to buyers of sets. A very large part of 
this work consists of reprinted sermons that 
have been preached on the texts treated, or 
of outlines of sermons, or excerpts from ser- 
mons. Owing to this feature many scholars 
speak disparagingly of it. But it 1s so large 
that it contains, in addition to the homiletical 
matter, a fuller critical and exegetical treat- 
ment than even the Lange series. It has 
been prepared by thoroughly competent 
scholars. It differs from some of the trans- 
lated commentaries in that it is in excellent 
English. It is in the main conservative, 
though the scholars who prepared it include 
men of various views. Out and out it is a 
desirable work. 

The Biblical Illustrator (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company) is edited by 
Dr. Joseph S. Exell, the editor of the Pulpit 
Commentary. Of this work there have now 
been published the twenty-eight large vol- 
umes on the New Testament, to which an 
index volume is to be added, and four vol- 
umes on the Old Testament. It is an im- 
mense body of compiled matter concerning 
the Scriptures, and is said to be very well 
done.. It is offered at $1.70 per volume, 
postpaid, with a large reduction to those 
who take twelve volumes or more, and a still 
larger reduction to those who buy a set at 
club rates. 

Then there is the Preacher's Complete 
Homiletic Commentary on the Old and the 
New Testaments (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.), in large octavo volumes, —twenty- 
one volumes on the Old Testament, and eleven 
on the New, one of the volumes on each Tes- 
tament being an index volume. The price is 
$3 per volume, but $60 for the Old Testa- 
ment set, and $30 for the New Testament set. 
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Bible, in twenty-eight volumes, the last an 
index volume, and is practical, and not criti- 
cal. $1.50 per volume is the price. 

A smaller homiletical commentary is the 
Sermon Bible (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.), four volumes on the Old Testa- 
ment, and eight on the New. The prices 
are $1.50 per volume, or $5 for the Old Tes- 
tament, or $9 for the New, or $12 for the set, 
transportation paid. 

The value to the Bible student of these 
compilations of homiletical material is ques- 
tionable. Much depends on the way in which 
they are used. ‘There is no question, how- 
ever, that the knowing the thoughts which 
the Bible has caused bright men to think is 
next to knowing the Bible itself. From this 
point of view works of this class have genuine 
value. 

Importantly different from the critical com- 
mentaries on the one hand, and the merely 
practical or the merely homiletical commen- | 


taries on the other, is the Azble Work of 
J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. This consists 
of twelve thick octavo volumes, the last be- 


| 
ing a topical analysis of the Bible. The en- 
tire Bible is taken up, section by section. | 
The treatment consists mainly of compiled | 
excerpts, not only from commentaries and | 
sermons, but from the utterances of men in 
all departments of literature and of human 
activity. The uses of such a work are sub- 
ject to limitations, but as an exhibition of the 
contact of the Bible with the best thought of 
the world these volumes are unequaled. The 
work comes at $2.50 the volume, or $24 
the set. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges (New York: The Macmillan Company) 
has been in course of publication since 1880, 
and is now nearly completed except the Pen- 
tateuch. It consists of about forty - six 
small twelvemo volumes, mostly ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $1.25. The authors 
are bright English scholars. The range of 
opinion expressed is from moderately con- 
servative to decidedly radical. In the mat- 
ter of convenience of form for non-profes- 
sional students, this commentary has great 
advantages. For telling the student the things 
that he wants to know, it averages among the 
best. Its publishers offer also the Smadler 
Cambridge Bible for Schools. Of this twelve 
volumes are now advertised at 30 cents a 
volume, 

The same publishers also offer the Oxford 
Commentaries (New York: The Macmillan 
Company), edited by Dr. Walter Lock. Of 
this series only the volume on Job is out, but 
that volume ($1.25) is so good as to justify 
favorable expectations for its successors. 

The Lxfositor’s Bible(New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son), edited by Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, is a series by Scottish and 
English authors. The first volumes were 
issued in 1887, and it has been recently com- 
pleted. There are twenty-eight volumes on 
the Old Testament, and twenty-one on the 
New. The volumes are large crown octavo ; 
that is, they are about half as large as the 
Lange volumes. They take up the Bible sec- 
tion by section, but the treatment is of the 
nature of a series of expository lectures that 
may haye been preached to audiences. With- 
out exception the authors are able men. In 
critical position they range from decidedly 
conservative to decidedly the opposite. In 
their conception of the purpose of expository 
preaching they display an equally wide range. 
In some of the volumes a spiritual purpose is 
all-pervading ; in others, the propagating of 
the author’s critical opinions is much to the 
front. Among the most valuable volumes 
of the series are those of Dr. McLaren on the 
Psalms and of Dr. Kellogg on Leviticus. 
This work is now offered at $1.50 per vol- 
ume; six or more volumes at $1.10, 
paid ; ten or more volumes, $1 each, 
sage paid. 

The Jnternational Critical Commentary 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) dis- 
tinctively presents the views of the newer 
criticism. It is edited by Professors Briggs 
and Driver and Dr. Plummer. It is ex- 
clusively critical, not practical or homiletical. 
The plan is for twenty-nine volumes by 
British and American scholars. Four vol- 
umes on the Old Testament and five on the 
New are now out. They are offered at from 
$2 to $3, net, a yolume, with a discount to 
subscribers to the whole series. 

The /nternational lilustrated Commentary 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons), known 
-opular Commentary, edited by 
Schaff, is on the New Testa- 

It consists of four volumes, 


post- 
expres- 


the late Dr. 
ment only. 


It includes the whole | | profusely illustrated with cuts and maps. 


The set is sold at $20, with a discount. Its | 
peculiar features render it a very desirable | 
work for some readers. 

A most excellent commentary on the entire 
New Testament is that of Professor Meyer, in 
eleven large octavo volumes at $3 each (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 

Commentaries on portions of the Bible are 
numerous, and many of them are of a very 
high order, but this article is already too long, 
and must omit most of them, For persons 
who read Hebrew there is no better com- 
mentary on Genesis than the two volumes 
of Dillmann (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $6). This remains true, in spite of 
the fact that Dillmann’s critical opinions are 
accepted by neither conservatives nor radi 
cals. Spurgeon’s 7reasury of David (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co, 7 vols. $2.50 
a volume) is with many the favorite work 
on the Psalms. Very different, but 
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Easter, 1902 


Our splendid new exercise, ‘* Glorious 
Morn,’’ by Burton H. Winslow, wins the high- 
est approval of every superintendent and pas- 
tor. The music is harmonious and singable, 
and the recitations forceful and impressive. 

$4.00a 100. Finely printed on coated paper. 








Send 10 cents for three different Easter 
exercises. : 
W. A. Wilde Co.  EfickGo 











EASTER GREETING 
By Hartsough and Fillmore. 5 cents. 

This new concert exercise planned upon an idea of 
the first Easter greeting,—that of the risen Jesus to 
Mary. He spoke her name, and he will also speak 
the names of each of his disciples as they awaken 
from their last sleep. e music is strong and bright 
A number of pleasing recitation exercises are given. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY 


By Jessie Brown Pounds and 
J.H. Fillmore. 5 cents. 
This exercise is in cantata form. ‘The characters 
are: Pircrim, Teacner, TemMpTrer, Six MESSEN- 
GrERs, anda chorus. Full suggestions as to costumes, 
etc., are given. 
FILLMORE BROS., 119 W. Sixth St., 


Cincin- 
nati, 0.; No. 40 Bible House, New Y 


ork. 


Easter Services 


“Hail! Our Risen Lord!” 
“Jesus is King” 


5 cents each ; $ cents per dozen; $4.25 per 100, pre- 
paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

in stamps, with your name and address, 

will bring ‘complete sample packet, con- 

taining three Easter services, inc luding 

one each of the above, also, among 

other things, our 80 page Easter Cata- 


al 
Ten 
Cents logue of Easter Cards, Booklets, Book- 
marks, etc. 
249 Dock Street, 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. phitadciphia 


The Risen King 


A Sunday-School Service for Easter 


Words by Ida L. Reed. Music by Edwin 
Moore. Bright, attractive melodies. Just 
what your school needs. Sample copies, 
5 cents ; $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


. 130 Woodworth Ave., 
Edwin Moore Yonkers, New York. 


When answering advertisements, 


| please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Tit 





Vocalion 


Church G&G Chapel 


Organs 


tone 











VOCALION of 


production is radically 


method 


different from that of all others. 
It is endorsed by leading organ- 
ists throughout the country, and 
meets the demand of critical musi- 
cians at moderate expense. 
Prices : $275 to $3,000. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue D. 
pe _____+ 


The Vocalion Organ Co. 


Corner Jackson and Beacon 
Streets @ Worcester @ Mass. 











EASTER MUSIC 


HE LIVING KING—A new Sunday-school Easter 
service, brighter, stronger, and more beautiful 
than any of our former ones, by Adam Geibel and 
Xk. Frank Lehman, 5 cents per copy (or with two 
former issues for 10 cents); $4.00 per 100, not prepaid, 
or $4.25 per 100, prepaid. 
Eleven beautiful Easter carols and choruses are 
found in Uplifted Voices, a new kind of a Sunday- 
school hymn-book, together with hymns for Christmas, 
Children’s Day, and eve ry day. A wonderful book, 
phenome nal sales, unusual endorsements. 30 cents per 
copy, prepaid (money refunded if book is Teterned Ia 
one Lt: $25.00 per 100. Write for special plan to 
procure these books without touching your treasury. 


1022 Arch Street, 
Geibel & Lehman Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why Shouldn’t You 


Many of the largest Sunday-schools of the land « 
now planning to use one of the following beautiful 


The Resurrection 
Easter Life’s Morning 
Services 


Nature’s Hallelujah 


Samples of these will be mailed you for ten cents. 
If you need an anthem or beautiful solo for Easter, 
inquire about them when you write for samples 


Tally fosodipf 
1902-Easter Services-1902 


108 Washington St 
Chicago 


150 sth Ave. 
New York 


Iwo new services by J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H, 
Mack, (¢ Austin Miles, and others. Brighter and 
better than ever. Pleasing music. Fine words. 


Quickly learned 


He Liveth 
The Angel of Easter | 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the above two and one 


other popular service. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., (32 S-ftkege: Pile: 


THE LEADING 


NEW EASTER SERVICES 
GLORIOUS MORN, by Winslow. 
The Living King, Geibel and Lehman. 
Oo fecious Morn, Kechter and Stone. 
Glad Bells, Huge. 
: Victory, Hugg. 
Price, 5 cents each; $4.00 per 100. 

We keep everything in the Sunday-school line, and 
supply at the lowest prices. Prompt and careful at- 
tention given ef orders. 

WARD & DRUMMOND COMPANY 
7 West 19th Street New York City 


12 Easter Services 


The 


! ny oe of the 
wo 7 cents in 
samipe. 


Risen King— The Everlasting Covenant— 
Hidden Power — Faster Harmonies — Resurrection 
Tide — Emblems of Easter — Life from the Dead — 
Voices of the Resurrection—Redeemer Triumphant 
—Lovely Easter—When Christ Arose—Resurrection 
Glory. One copy of each will be mailed for 25 cents; 
usual price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per doz., mailed. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia 


CHURCH HYMNS ano s9sFet 


SONGS 
by Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


« THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
$25.00 per 100. 20 cents 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Sample, postage free, 


When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Ge Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, February 22, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Scheel Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or nfore copies, either to 
75 cts. separate pv or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 .00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will ae allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber 
the time gaia | for, untess by special request. 
Enoug copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of aschool toevamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
103t Walnut Street, 
P. O. BOX 1550.¢ 


beyond 


‘TIMESCO Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


pooroe 





OWHERE else on 

earth can the seeker 

after health and happiness 
find such rich reward. 


CALIFORNIA 


is a winter paradise. 
Best reached via 


“SUNSET 
LIMITED” 


(Palatial hotel on 
wheels). Leave New 
York Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


R. J. Smith, Agent, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AT/JTON’S ENGINEER. 

IF YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USB FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


i. ae 


sf. ® nite AG Oo 
ALTON 


ear =m 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 





ABOVE MAP), WH WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 4% X3 INOHES, OF THE 
ALTON'S ENGINESR. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELI, US IN WHAT 
PUBLIOATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMEKA IN THE WORLD. 

Gro. J. CHARLTON, 

Guyrerat Passencer Acent, Curcaco & 
Awror Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Made or sav _ Print your 
one own cards , with a $5 
Press. L ~. r ‘size for cir- 


culars, books, newspapers, 

$ix. Type setting easy; 
printed rules. Send stemp 
for samples, catalogue of 
presses, type, paper, &c., 

to facters. The Preas 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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a. Insect 


gallon of water, or 


more water. 


in every way, and 
effective than Paris 


To Free Plants From 


Pests. 


Dissolve one ounce of Ivory Soap in one 


in that proportion. 


Spray thoroughly, or better still, dip the 
plants into the solution; let the plants 
) stand for half an hour, then shower 
them with clear water. 


The propor- 


tions given are for plants having a firm 
foliage, roses, carnations and the like. 
For soft-leaved plants add one-half 
The Ivory Soap solution 
is less apt to injure the plants, is safer 


is more certainly 
green or hellebore. 








Known 
everywhere 
by its 
good works 


perfect timepiece possible “Y 
to make, withexact machines 
and most skiliful hands, Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is desi; to increase the great reputa- 
tion of the Elgin as the world’s stand- 
ard timekeeper. T cote everywhere; 
sold everywhere, 
Every Elgin Watch has ‘‘Rigin” 
engravedon works, Book free, 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Kigin, Lil, 


MONEY WANTED 


on approved —- 
Farm Mortgages 


— 
jot 5% to 6% | 











If you have money for investment, send 
for our memorandum of 6, 54% and 6% five 
and ten-year mortgages. All these farms 
are under cultivation; values thoroughly 
established, and all loans are but 40% or 
less of their actual cash value. Annual 
interest and principal payable in gold coin, 





with New York exchange. We made per- 
sonnlinspection before accepting these 
loans, and always maintain active personal 
| @ interest throughout the life of every loan. 
We have been making farm mortgage loans 
since 1883; know all values here; never lost 
| a dollar. Let us send list of references— 
perhaps a neighbor of yours is in it. 
| E. J. LANDER & CO. 
328 De Mers Ave., Crand Forks, N. D. 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
23 years, have never failed once. 
writes to us: 


One investor 
‘Since 1892 | have been carefully 


5 to 6 % Safe Investments 


selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 
Write to us tor our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 


of Texas and in Oklahoma ans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt | penens. st tec Pa. 


BRONCHIAL 


TBROWN’S Fates 





“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma. 


MRS. S. A. WATSON, a Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminently the best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 



















Don’t tie the top of your | 
ly and preservo jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by tho new, quick, 
absolutely suro way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffino. Has 
no tasto or odor. Is 
air tight ond acid 
roof, ily applied. 
sofulin adozen other 
ways about tho house. 
Full directions with 
each cake, 
Bold everywhere, Made by 


Sramsane OIL CO. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company 


Office, Company’s Buildi 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





OE | ae en $500,000.00 





Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
CUMOF COMES y.0..0000000sccccccresccoess .1,7245173.26 
| Surplus over all Liabilities,........... 130,713-57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 


$2,360,886.83 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and /reas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
. B. KELLY, Gend. Mgr 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward IF. Keale, 
fone Gil S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
| > See 
14 Archibald R. Montgomery. 





Protection an? 


Investment 
at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says '‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 
‘The How and the Why."’ (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 


for teaching first principles 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Get it. 
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admirable, are James Robertson’s 7he Poetry 
and the Religion of the Psalms (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. $2.95, postpaid), and 
Dr. De Witt’s Vew Zrans/ation of the Psalms 
(New York: Lentilhon & Co. $2), published 
in 1891. Dr, E. W. Rice’s series of com- 
mentaries, now. including four volumes on 
the Four Gospels and one on the Acts (Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-School - Union), 
are excellent in quality, and have, in a high 
degree, the merit of answering the questions 
that people actually ask. The books on 
Matthew, Luke, and John have been entirely 
revised and rewritten, and are uniform in size 
and style with ‘the volume on the Acts. The 
price is 60 cents for the volume on Mark, 

and $1.25, net, for each of the others. Go- 

det’s Commentaries (New York: Funk & 

Wagnalls Co. $3 per volume), translated from 

the French, on Luke, John, Romans, and 

1 Corinthians, are large, and therefore ex- 

pensive, but are of superior quality. On 

particular New Testament books, Gloag and 





| Gore and Beet and Bruce, and many others, 


have done good work. 


<_0 


American Traits: From the Point of View of 
a German. By Hugo Munsterberg. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.60, net. 

Especial timeliness attends the appearance 
in book form of these collected essays of 

Professor Munsterberg, and one only wishes 

that they might be as widely read here as 

the latest popular novel, thus brushing away 
the ‘* general misunderstanding and miscon- 
ception,’’ on this side of the Atlantic at 
least, which their author so keenly regrets 
between his native and adopted countries, 

Scholarly in tone, and writf€n with the 

clarity of common sense, they are a genuine 

addition to contemporaneous literature, 

Whether he is contrasting American democ- 

racy with German monarchy in a manner 

subtle and humorous, or drawing civerting 
comparisons between the two peoples, or 
expressing unique views of American women, 

Professor Munsterberg is entertaining and 





convincing. 
% 
The World Beautiful in Books. By Lilian 
Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1, net. 


The universe of Lilian Whiting is always 
a delightful one to live in, and her book 
world is one in which even the most super- 
ficial reader can scarcely fail to find some 
pearl of great price. Any one seeking in- 
formation as to books and authors, from 
**the grand old masters’’ to the less in- 
spired writers of to-day, may well consult 
the pages of The World Beautiful. The 
book will be equally interesting to those who 
read it for mere enjoyment, or from a wish 
to ascertain the author’s opinions in litera- 
ture. One need not always agree with her 
estimates, but a volume of this sort, record- 
ing the author’s purely personal fancies, is 
welcomed by many with twice the heartiness 
that greets formal or professional criticism. 





‘dward Lowber Welsh, 








When answering adverti ts, pl 








mention The Sunday School Times. , 
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The Influence of Christ in Modern Life; be- 
ing a Study of the New Problems of the 


Church in American Society. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 
Will the World Outgrow Christianity ? And 
Other Interrogations on Vital Themes. By = 
the Rev. Robert Pollock Kerr, D.D. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 


Company. §t. 

These two books are substantially 
the same theme, but are 
different points of view. In literary quality 
the books differ as widely. Dr. Hillis con- 
stantly charms us by felicity of phrase, which 
at times puts. the case so happily as to seem 
to admit of no further argument. He keeps 
the reader’s attention arrested in expectation 
of some bright saying, and he seldom fails to 
reward it. Dr. Kerr is intent upon his mat- 
ter, but makes no impression of literary 
grace. Dr. Hillis holds himself open to 
whatever science may teach him of man’s 
place in nature. Dr. Kerr has no use for 
any such people as evolutionists. He is a 
pretty thorough conservative also about so- 
cial changes, such as have affected the place 
of women in modern life. That he should 
feel sure of the answer to his main question, 
and to his other interrogations, is. not re- 
markable. That his book will help others to 
any similar certainty may be doubted. It is 


( Continued on page 115) 


about 
written from very 
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Enlarging the Field 


A Talk with Club-Organizers 
and Adult Bible Classes 


ITHIN the last month or two, hundreds of inquiries have reached us concerning the Senior Bible 
Class Studies in The Sunday School Times. Many adult Bible-class teachers.who are using the 
course are not satisfied with the work that goes on in the class until the pupils themselves are 

also following the course, week by week, in their own lesson study, by means of The Sunday School Times. 

Professor Sanders was chosen to conduct the studies because the Editors of The Sunday School 
Times have long been convinced that he combines the desired qualities of conservative scholarship, prac- 
tical touch with every-day life, and skill in guiding both teacher and student, in a degree not attained 
by any other man in his field to-day. 

It is high time for adult Bible students and their teachers to follow lines of study based on a plan of prepa- 
ration understood between them, ‘The leader of a class does not necessarily know more than every member 
of the class about the Bible, and the class does not expect him to. They ask his leadership in Bible study, and 
Professor Sanders not only helps the leader to be a leader, but he helps the class to follow intelligently. 

Many adult classes are seeing the gain to teacher and pupil in following such a course on the Inter- 
national Lesson as Professor Sanders conducts every week in this paper. 

Where is the teacher who would not be glad to have his class prepared for real work each Sunday by 
real work between Sundays, and not tiresome, misdirected, pointless work, but work that will be delightful in 
its methods, definite in its purpose, and noteworthy in its results ? 

The Publishers invite club-organizers to make a systematic effort to introduce The Sunday School 
Times to adult Bible students. Our club-organizers do not ordinarily secure subscriptions with any thought ot 
gain tothemselves. The low club rates of the paper are for the benefit of the school, and the club-organizer, 
by his efforts, generously makes it possible for the school to have The Sunday School Times. for its workers 
at a very low price. Neither the Publishers nor the club-organizer looks upon the free copy given with every 
ten as actual pay for work done. The free copy is a recognition of special effort on the part of the club- 
organizer, and is often not retained by him, but is given by him to some one else, the organizer paying for 
his own copy. Yet, in requesting that special effort should be made just now among adult Bible class mem 
bers, the Publishers would be glad to have club-organizers accept, in recognition of their effort, any or all 
of the three publications named below, in accordance with the number of trial subscriptions sent. 

A specimen copy or two will not give an adequate idea of how a class can, together with its teacher, 
follow the Senior Bible Class studies to advantage. ‘Therefore a trial subscription is suggested,—15 weeks 
for 20 cents,—these subscriptions to reach us in groups of not less than five, so that the trial of the plan may 
be made by at least five in each class, or, preferably, by the whole class. 

A single subscription here and there would not serve the purpose of a class test, but a group of at 
least five would serve far better, and enough for the whole class would, of course, be the ideal number, At 
the expiration of the trial subscriptions, the subscribers should become members of your club. 


On the other side of this page are blanks, which we trust you will cut out, and use in sending adult 
Bible class trial subscriptions. 














































Black Rock : A Tale of the Selkirks 


Pocket edition. 


Bound in cloth By Ralph Connor 


“Black Rock"’ is a book to own. Probably you 
have read it ; possibly you have a copy. Then you 


Thoughts for Every-Day 
Living 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 


Maltbie D. Babcock 





The Pocket Edition gf the 
International Lessons 


(Bound in fine leather) 


will want another to give away! And if you haven't 
read the book, here is a good opportunity for reading 
and owning it. Bishop John H. Vincent says of it: 
** What a wonderful book is ‘ Black Rock!’ I keep 
my copy on the go, and I hear warm words of praise 
from everybody who reads it. It is unique in its vivid 
pictures of a rugged human nature, and in its wise 
solution of the problem how to bring the gospel of 
grace, gentleness, and power to bear on the rough and 
desperate fellows who fill camps on the frontier.’’ And 
The Chicago Times Herald: ** Ralph Connor greatly 
resembles, in manner of character analysis and in 
power of pathetic effect, Dr. — Watson. In these 
respects his books rank with ‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush,’ and deserve equal popular recognition."’ 








With his latest portrait for a frontispiece. 


A volume of short selections in prose and verse, 
spiritually helpful, cheerfully devotional, and mak- 
ing for a braver and higher and happier manner of 
living, collected from the writings and utterances 
of the late pastor of Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York City. 

‘*The book should make life worth living to 
every man and woman who reads it. It is a full, 
rich expression of Dr, Babcock’s own abounding 
life, which took its fulness from the Fountain- 
head.’’—A review in The Sunday School Times. 





See next page 


This little book contains the text of all the lessons 
(in both the Authorized Version and the Standard 
American Revised Version) in the International Series, 
with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and with fifty-two 
blank pages for notes. ‘The complete lesson text, as 
selected by the Lesson Committee, is used in this 
book, and not a mere portion, as printed in the or- 
dinary lesson help. 

Just the thing for convenient use when the Bible 
or lesson help is not at hand. Its size makes it pos- 
sible to have the book with one at all times. Spare 
moments may thus be utilized in studying ‘' next 
Sunday's lesson.,"’ 
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Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send to the above 
five addresses The Sunday School Times 
on trial for fifteen weeks. You may send to 
the following address a copy of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Lessons’’ (Pocket Edition, bound 
in Leather), in accordance with your offer. 





THE SuUNDay SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enclosed herewith you will find Two 
Dollars, for which please send to the above 
ten addresses The Sunday School Times on 
trial for fifteen weeks. You may send to 
the following address a copy of ‘‘ Thoughts 
for Every-Day Living,’’ in accordance with 
your offer. 


Name 


See preceding page 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send to the above 
five addresses The Sunday School Times on 
trial for fifteen weeks. You may send to 
the following address a copy of ‘‘ Black 
Rock,’’ in accordance with your offer. 


Name 
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(Continued from page 112) 


there that Dr. Hillis has the advantage as a 
man who has actually felt the difficulties 
which belong to his generation, and is the 
more likely to ‘* strengthen his brethren” 
after having faced and overcome the doubts 
they also feel. He is not terrified by evo- 
lutionary theories of any kind. He has not 
accepted such a theory as applying to the range 


of human life and thought so as to sweep | 


away all that is final in human belief or the 


disclosure of God to his intelligent creatures. | 


And he recognizes the new swing of the 
pendulum which is carrying the world’s 
thought back from agnosticism to faith. 


% 
A Twentieth-Century Boy. 


Linton Glentworth. 

ard. $1.25. 

rhe pranks of mischievous youth have 
formed the subject of numerous books,— 
some good, some bad. 
Glentworth has written an unusually fresh 
and delightful story under the title A Twen- 
tieth-Century Boy. ‘The story is a succession 
of humorous pictures of ‘‘ Jack’s’’ whimsy 


By Marguerite 
Boston : Lee & Shep- 


spirit, even though underneath his prankish- | 


ness'a generous heart is often in evidence. 
The author was a favorite protégé of Dr. 
Holmes, and it is said that he pronounced 
her articles worthy of Douglas Jerrold. The 
book is illustrated by Charles Copeland, 


“% 
Bryn Mawr Stories. 


Morris and Louise Buffum Congdon. 
delphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 
net. 


Phila- 
$1.20, 


College tales have a somewhat ephemeral 
note, as if their writers were conscious, 
willy-nilly, that university existence, however 
delightful, is but a passing phase of human 
life. Bryn Mawr Stories is an interesting 
addition to Yale Yarns, Smith College Sto- 
ries, and the circle of distinctly collegiate 
literature. They have been most happily | 
chosen, and merit universal as well as uni- 
versity reading. 


<_O 





Thoughts for the 
Young People’s 


‘ By Robert 
Meeting E. Speer 





March 9, 1902. The Secret of Endurance. 
Heb. 11 : 24-27; Exod. 33 : 9-23. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Wait on God (Psa. 37 : 34-40). 

TurEs.—Establish your heart (Jas. 5 : 1-8). 

WED.—God our help (Psa. 40 : 1-17), 

THURS.—Look to Jesus (Heb. 12 : 1-7). 

FRI.—Strengthened (Col. 1 : 9-17). 

Sat.—The reward of endurance (Rom. 2: 
I-10). 











What are some things most Christians are 
called to endure ? 

In your experience, what has helped most to- 
ward endurance of trials? 

What are the rewards of noble endurance ? 


si NDURE ”’ is both a transitive and an 

intransitive verb. As the former, it 

has objects, —things and people. 
What these are for us depends upon our 
object and ruling principle. The man whose 
purpose is robbery must endure the opposi- 
tion of lpcks and police and honest men. 
The man whose purpose is to secure little 
children in their rights must endure the 
«criticism of the shallow and the hostility of 
the careless and cruel, and also the difficul- 


ties of want of means, and of the presence of | 
And | 


discomfort and want among the poor. 
even among good people desiring the same 
ends, there are both people and things to be 
endured. We differ in taste, training, dis- 
position, and method. Inevitably friction 


results, calling for the spirit of even-tempered | 


and tolerant endurance. 
> 4 


There are people as well as things to be 
endured, and usually they are much harder 
to endure. 
They remain the same. 
stay still. We bring ourselves to endure 
them, and suddenly they have developed 
some new unpleasantness which has to be 
reckoned with. If any one knew it, proba- 
bly each one of us is offending others daily 


But persons don’t 


1. . . 
| in ways of which we are not conscious at all. 


Marguerite Linton | 


Edited by Margaretta | 


We can get adjusted to things. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ‘ 


| Others have to pray for grace to endure us. 
| There is good reason for our being very 
charitable and forgiving when we think of 
the need of charity and forgiveness which we 
create, 


% 


Endurance is the sister of patience. Thus 
Paul speaks of ‘‘ patient endurance in well 
doing,’’ of being ‘‘stedfast, immovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
The runner in the race, the wrestler in the 
games, the soldier on the campaign, all need 
endurance,—the will to do or die, a patient 
endurance that is born of persistence and 
pertinacity, what some one has called ‘* the 
enthusiasm of the square jaw.”’ 


% 


Men should endure just because they are 
men, and nothing but endurance is worthy 
of them. But there are two other great mo- 
tives. Moses endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible. And again, ‘*Consider him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against himself.’’ Beyond all the things to 
| be borne and fought through is the Father 
waiting: Let us fix our gaze upon him, and 
hot upon him only, but also upon his Son, 
who bore the rejection of men, and despised 
the shame of the cross. We are not called 
to bear anything comparable with the burden 
which was laid upon him, 


% 


The discipline of life is in its endurances, 
‘* Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion.’? We grow strong thus. Only thus 
we gain experience, Not otherwise will life 
open its secrets to us, and great Nature, that 
groans and endures, admit us to her mystery 
and fellowship. 





% 


There are some things not to be endured, 
| —lies, hypocrisy, uncleanness, the sophis- 
| tries by which spurious righteousness plays 
into the hands of sin. 


% 


| If it were an endless fight, we should fall 

| and fail. We need the conviction that vic- 
tory and deliverance are waiting at the end 
to nerve us to go enduringly through. 





The height of some o’erlooking hill. 
His heart revives if ‘cross the plains 
He sees the goal, though distant still."’ 


| 

| 

‘* As when the weary traveler gains 
Beyond endurance the crown is waiting. 


% 


And then, having endured for a little while, 
we shall endure forever. Only for a little 
while our endurance was of what we met 
and overcome. Forever we shall endure the 
life and — of the Eternal City. 


Peet And Strong 
Food That Sends One Along 


**T found a food at last that I could work on, 
and that would keep me fresh and strong. I 
have been a school teacher for eleven years, and 
every year toward the last have felt more or less 
worn out, and have been bothered particularly 
with my stomach and serious constipation. 

‘‘Last year I used Grape-Nuts regularly at 
both morning and evening meals, and the result 
was really wonderful. I have been entirely 
cured of the troubles spoken of, and don't know 





what it is to take a dose of physic any more, 


| The old nervousness and sleeplessness have 
gone. No more dol lie awake nights until my 
brain is in a whirl. Now I sleep all night long 
| like a healthy child. 
| “Iwas the only teacher out of fourteen, in our 
| public school, who did not miss a day on ac- 
I have 
been able to do more hard studying than ever 
before, and took up the teachers’ state reading 


count of sickness during the last session. 


| work, completed the course, and passed a suc- 
cessful examination at the last institute. 

** Grape-N uts in my case has proved the truth 
of the assertion that it is a brain and nerve 
builder. 


I would especially recommend it for 
| tired, overworked school teachers, or any other 
brain-worker.'" Name 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is far wiser to build up health and strength 


riven by Postum Co., 
g ) 


naturally with food than to crutch along on 
some kind of medicine, and let the disease 
finally do its work. 
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The best side 
partner of a 
chafing dish 





‘Wu TL 
i Ke ennedys 
Oysterettes 


“The oyster cracker with a taste to it.’’ 


Sold only in In-er-seal 
packages, with the In- 
er-seal trade-mark de- 
sign in red and white 
on each end of the 
package. 


National Biscuit Company. 




















As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season's Cabbage, 
tho lubbard Squash, anda score of other 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue, 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 









Queen G Crescent 


service includes fast Traips, Dining Cars 
Cafe’, Observation and lor Cars, su- 
perb in appointment. 

Through Pullmans from Cincinnati and 
Louisville in connection with Southern 
Railway to Chattanooga, Asheville, New 
Orleans, Florida and all points south. 


Double, Bush & EAS 


. SWEET.PEA 


» Double Sweet P 
White, Pink, bder riet 
Stri . The4 sorts for lic 


low, venderand 








The’ sorts for l5c. Write for illustrated printed matter. 





Bush Sweet Pea W. J. MURPHY, WwW. C. RINEARSON 
Grow in Bush iets GEN'L MANAGER, Grn’t Pase'en acr., 


ender and Brown-red. The CINCINNATS. 
All 12 cartes tenes .» postpaid, 
oUR G AT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
vegetabler por 3 Bulbs, Plante and Rare New Fru 
pages, profusely iiiustrated. large colored plates, rake. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥. 








Individual Communion Service 


Made of several ma- 
terials, with or with- 













the same olf wey 
when our pew piaa 
beats it 10 times, 
‘costs No Dip Over 94,000 in use. 1000ds 





| Enterprise Vending Machine Co. 
DEPT. c 01, 53 FRANKLIN $T., Calvaca. 7- Powsente T., A. ¥. 


| 


agents wanted for 1902 either sex. Pleasant work. Big 
ita, Catalog iene 10¢ Keg Formula FREE if you writetoday 
pane Hen Incubator Co., B 201 Columbus, Neb. 


$144.00 PROFIT '* reat 


out handle. 
Write for particulars. 


ninticnaieael Geo. H. Springer, Mgr. 




























| P 256 and 258 Washington Street, Boston 
FROM 612.00 INVEST RD. —_—-— 
$720 from $60 and Greater Profit Individual Communion 
from a larger investment. That’s what He 7 Send for free catalog 
our machines are earning for thousands ¥ Outfits. coe en a6 “ete 


of others and THEY'LL DO IT FOR YoU. 
Men, women andchildren patronize the 
machine and get delicious, roasted. but- 
tered and saited peanuts, Everybody likes 
them. Neafly aliprofit. Greatest money ¢ 
maker known, Many machines earn $4.00 
to $6.00 per week. Not an experiment 

Has heen positively proven. Hence no 
risk. No chance for loss. Great opportu- 
nity for salaried people to start busi- 
ness for themselves. Requires no at- 
tention except a few minutes even- 

ings. Good for city or country. Big 
thing for capitalists. Write us and 
we'll tell you how it’s done. 


Sanitary Communion Outrit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


~LYMYER 

CHURCH 

poe ep ©) _ BY. 
rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q, 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


Ot purest refined ja er an FEL 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the very 
West Troy P. O., 


Meneely & Co., W: aterviiet, 
aa 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
MocBHANE BELL LL. FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 





UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 





THE GREAT CHURCH ] 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of I ight and 


estimate free. 1. P. Primk, 551 Pearl St., New York. 





When answering - advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 











THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotless Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘*The brightest use SAPOLIO.’’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. <A cake of 


SAPOLIO) 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 











What has worn well and 
lasted long must be good. 
This is Nature's law and ap- 
plies to all things. As against 
the claims of transient com- 
petitors and imitators the 


LIEBIG cn 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


places the stubborn fact that it has been 
before the public for over thirty years 
and is to-day preferred before all other 
articles of its kind. 





An Unusual Opportunity 





for Safe Investment 








HE RACINE KNITTING CO., 


per cent (Six per cent per annum). 


This company is engaged in the 


or through local salesmen. 


The possibilities of the mail order field are peculiarly fascinating. 
sales method is at present in its infancy, but is rapidly being adopted in all leading 
‘The industries which have passed the experimental stage are pioneers in a 


lines. 
new field in which competition is limited. 
As a result of vigorous advertising, the 


satisfied customers it has learned the 


actively interested in the extension of trade. 
The 


is endorsed by recognized authorities. 


Dividends Are Guaranteed 


of Racine, Wis., 

popular subscription 10,000 shares now remaining in its treasury, 
at par, ten doitars per share, full paid, non-assessable, and drawing full 
regular semi-annual dividends, guaranteed to amount to at least three 


manufacture 
RACINE FEET and Racine brand of hosiery and underwear. 


by mail-order methods direct to the consumer, e 


Racine 
a good-will, which is one of its most valued assets. 
value of personal influence. 
subscription plan is to extend this by making 


business has outgrown its infancy, the experimental stage is passed, the 
company is splendidly equipped, and is working on a proven policy. 


is offering for 


of the widely advertised 
The product is sold 


ither from the mill by catalogue, 


The direct 


Knitting Co. have established 
Through the appreciation of 
The popular 


each one of many stockholders 


Every feature 








The present earning power of the company is such that its officers, 
who are responsible individually, give an unqualified personal guarantee 
that annual dividends of at least six per cent per annum shall be paid in 
semi-annual instalments on the first days of January and July each year. 


In view of past earnings and with increased facilities, it is morally certain that 
amount. 
The capital stock of the 
creased to $250,000, and it has been considered desirable to distribute 10,000 shares 
rather than among a few large purchasers. 
Preference will be given subscriptions in crder of their receipt. 

We refer to any bank or commercial agency for a statement of our financial 
We also have the endorsement of the following gentlemen resident 


dividends will exceed the guaranteed 
shares equally in, the dividends. 


among as many holders as possible, 


responsibility. 
in Racine : 


JACKSON I. CASE, Postmaster. 
A. J. 
* % > oe Cashier C 

GEORGE N. FRATT, 
Send for our thoroughly exhaustive 
plans in detail. 


Herbert S. Blake, Treasurer 


We want local salesmen to represent our line 


Hot. ICK, Horlick Food C ompany. 


Cashier First National Bank. 


Address communications to 


All stock is common stock and 
company has been in- 


ommercial and Savings Bank. 
prospectus giving our 


Racine Knitting Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


ee 








Must Be Shown | 
Coffee-Drinkers Require Proof 


When persons insist on taking some kind of | 
food or drink that causes disease, it is not fair 
to blame a doctor for not curing them. 

Coffee keeps thousands of people sick in spite | 
of 


is but one way to get well. 


all the doctor can do to cure them. ‘There | 
That is to quit cof- 
fee absolutely : a great help will be to shift over 
to Postum Food Coffee. 

A case of this kind is illustrated by Mrs. E. 
Kelly, Newark, N. 
"IT have been ailing for about eight years with 
Every doctor 
I laughed at the 
until 


233 8th Ave., J., who says, 


bilious trouble and indigestion. 


told me to give up coffee. 


idea of coffee hurting me, about three 


INVALUABLE 
A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul 


Price, 
lessons cover so largely the le 
OuTLOOK. 





A special Students’ 
75 cents per copy, valuable 


ps. ery 
—, 5 


vors of Paul.- TIMEs. 
A most meaty, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES. 
SONS 1902 


Edition has been prepared to meet the wants of Sunday-school teachers. 
to Sunday-school teachers, 


condensed, and satisfactory piece of work 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


(Covering the life of St. Paul.) 


By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin. 


8vo, 238 pages, with four double-page maps. 


especially when the 
Ought to be in the hz ands of all teachers. — 
INDEPENDENT. 











| Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D. 1go1r. The 





years ago [ was taken very bad, and had to have 


a doctor attend me regularly. 
‘The doctor refused to let me have coffee, 
Food Coffee. 


got to making it so well that I could not tell the 


but prescribed Postum I soon 
difference in taste between Postum and the com- 
mon coffee. 

‘*T began to improve right away, and have 
never had a bilious spell since giving up coffee 
When I 


weighed 109 pounds, now I 


Started I 
130. My 


i) 


and taking on Postum. 
weigh 
friends ask what has made and, of 


I tell them it was leaving off coffee 


the change, 
course, and 
taking up Postum. 

“I know husband will never go back to the 
old-fashioned coffee again. You can use my 
name if you print this letter, for 1 am not ashamed 
to have the public know just what I have to say 


about Postum and what it has done for me. 





For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


AGENTS 


Autograph introduction and personal 
battle by Rear-Admiral Schley. The True Story 
of Santiago told exactly as it occurred for the First 
Time by the only eye-witnesses of the 
subject before the public interests everybody 


demand full recognition of the 
took selling like 


cording to binding 
and ee re ady 


ete outfit 
"B CONKEY CO., Sole Publishers, CHICAGO | 


HOLMA 





American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE — 


Long Primer type, refer- | 
ences, topical headings, and 
indexed Bible map. Prices 
from $1.50 to $9.00. 


of the Bible for the 
Sunday School Times. 


“ The standard translation 
English-speaking world." 


} 
WANTED to sell ** Schley and | 
Santiago,’’ by Geo. EF. Graham. 
account of the 


No 
as this 
American people 
Hero of Santiago. 
Price, $1.50 to $2.75, ac- 

Liberal commissions Outfit 
Send seven two-cent oe for 
Act quick Big money for yot 


fight. 
of Admiral Schley. The 


wildfire. 








Re BIBLE 


loma and deg sree. 
‘ Burton, 









Ce 
BIBLE 


Self- Pronouncing COMMENTARY 


on Internationa! 8, 8. Lessons for 1902, by 
Rev, P. E. ‘Tbomas.. Contains all’ the 
lessons in self{-prunouncing form, with 
right to the point HELP on each verse 
also Official Prayer Meeting Topics o 
Your g People’s Societies for 1902, with 
Morro, Pieper and BENEDICTION. 
Pock et size, 128 pgs. Red Morocco Be, 
Interleaved Edition for Notes 40c; post- 
aid. Stamps taken. Agents wanted, 
EORGE W. NOBLE, 275 Madison St. Chicago, 


STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
( hristian University, Canton, Mo. 








~~ RIDER Acents WANTED 


One ineach town to 
sample 1902 Bicycle. 


waand © 
all cw model 
Great Fac tc 
Sa & at Sale decker cost. 
anyone on approva land tenday: 
without acentin advance, 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
1000 catalogues for us. ‘rite at once 
for bargain list and our worderful 


Tory Clearing 
e ship to 
strial 





dorsed by the late Dr. Gree 
sion Committee Special 


languages. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


& ’00 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
Is 


mention The Sunday School Times. 


The “hes atrangement of 


FEBRUARY 22, 1902 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 








Every drop is refreshing 
as & summer shower. 


Every drop soothes and 
cools the mouth and gums. 


Every drop preserves and 
beautifies the teeth. 


Rubifoam, the fragrant, 
healthful dentifrice. 


Price, 25 cts, at Druggists. 
Put up by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





2 
lots 
splendid 
inexpensive 
dress goods 


38-inch, three-quarters wool, 35c. Shepherd 
Checks, small, neat Blue and White, Tan 
and White, Brown and White, and Green 
and White Checks, 15¢. a yard—nice, soft, 
firm, sightly goods that will astonish you for 
so little. 

42-inch all-wool, solid Black Dress Goods, 
with white hair-line plaid effect, 25c. a yard 
—made to sell for more than twice that, 
Closely woven, good, useful goods—such 
property as to get for less than half worth 
will pay every family to investigate. 





See that we have your name and address, 
and request for the new Spring Fashion Book 
and Catalogue early—book will be ready 
about March 15, so you can select new styles 
early as you want. 


| BOGGS & BUHL 
| Dept. S. T. Altagiang, Pa. 





yng Men Make 
Money 


MINK 
ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS 
W rk easy and pleasant. New method. 
Write to-day. Best offer y. ue. er had. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
istrict 4. ITTSBURG, PA. 
een 



















please 


When answering advertisements, 





the Authorized and New Versions 
n, Chairman, and Dr. Day, 
award by the Franklin Institute 


Seronaty, en- 
Sex <4 American Kevi- 
Ve mublish a 


also 


full line of Pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles and Quarto Family Bibles in six 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


